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Translated for the Harbinger. 
IV. 

To the joy which Consuelo experienced 
at pressing in her arms her master and 
benefactor, succeeded a painful feeling 
which she had some difficulty in conceal- 
ing. A year had not passed since she 
left Porpora, and that year of uncertain- 
ties, of vexations and sorrows, had im- 
printed on the gloomy brow of the maes 
tro the deep traces of suffering and of 
old age. He had acquired that unhealthy 
embonpoint into which inaction and Ian- 
guor of soul cast a failing organization. 
His look had still the fire which formerly 
animated it, and a certain puffy coloring 
of his features betrayed fatal attempts to 
seek in wine the forgetfulness of his mis- 
fortunes, or the renewal of his inspiration 
chilled by age and discouragement. ‘The 


unfortunate composer had flattered him- | 


self that he should find at Vienna some 
new chances of success and fortune. He 
had been received there with a cold es- 
teem, and he found his rivals, more hap- 
py, in possession of the imperial favor 
Metas- 
tasio had written dramas and oratorios 
for Caldera, for Predieri, for Fuchs, for 
Reuter and for Hasse; Metastasio, the 
(poeta Cesarco,) the 
Albano, the fa- | 
vorite of the muses and the ladies, the 


and the fondness of the public. 


poet of the court, 
writer in fashion, the new 


charming, the precious, the harmonious, | 
the flowing, the divine Metastasio; in a| 


word, he of all the dramatic cooks whose | 
dishes had the most agreeable taste and | 
the most easy digestion, had not written 


anything for Porpora, and had not been 


willing to promise him anything. The) 


maestro had still perhaps ideas; he had 
at least his science, his admirable under- 
standing of the voice, his good Neapoli- 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in 
the year 1845, by Francis G. SHaw, in the | 
Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- 
chusetty. 
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| tan traditions, his severe taste, his broad 


___ | style, and his bold and masculine recita- 


|tives, the grand beauty of which had 
| never been equalled. But he had no 
public, and he asked in vain for a poem. 
'He was neither a fiatterer, nor an in- 
triguer; his rough frankness made him 
enemies, and his bad humor repulsed ev- 
ery body. 

He carried this feeling even into the 
affectionate and paternal welcome which 
‘*And why did 


said he, 


he gave to Consuelo. 
you leave Bohemia so soon?”’ 
after having embraced her with emo- 
tion. ‘* Why do you come here, un- 


fortunate child! There are no ears here 


to listen to you, no hearts to comprehend | 
/you; this is ng place for you, my daugh- | 
ter. Your vld master has fallen into pub- | 


lie contempt, and if you wish to succeed, 
-you will do well to imitate others and 
pretend not to know him, or to despise 


‘him, as do all those whe owe to him their | 


| talent, their fortune and their glory.” 
| Alas! then you doubt 
said Consuelo, 
tears. ‘* You wish to refuse my affection 
‘and my devotedness, and to turn against 


me also?’’ 


me the suspicion and disdain which others | 


have excited in your soul! O my mas- 


ter! you shall see that I do not deserve | 


You shall see! that is all I 
can say to you.” 


| this insult. 


ed his back, made several steps in his 
'chamber, returned towards Consuelo, and 
| seeing that she wept, but finding nothing | 
| gentle and tender to say to her, he took 
|her handkerchief from her hands and 
passed it over her eyes with a paternal 
roughness, ‘*Come, come!’ 

| Consuelo saw that he was pale, and that | 
|he smothered deep sighs in his broad 
| chest ; but he restrained his emotion, and 
** Come,”’ 


saying ; 


|drawing a chair to her side: 


resumed he, *‘ give me an account of 
your residence at Bohemia, and tell me | 


why you returned from there so suddenby. 
| Speak then,”’ added he, with a little im- 
patience. ‘* Haven't thousand 
things to tell me!’ Did you get tired 


vou a 


whose eyes filled with | 


Porpora contracted his @¢yebrows, turn- | 
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‘there! or did the Rudolstadts behave ill 
to you! Yes, they also are capable of 
having wounded and tormented you! 
God knows, they were the only persons 
in the universe in whom I still had faith; 
but Ged knows also that all men are ca- 
pable of all that is evil.” 
** Do not say that, my friend,”’’ replied 
Consuelo. ‘‘ The Rudolstadts are angels, 
and I ought to speak of them only on my 
knees; but I was obliged to leave them, 
I was obliged to fly from them, and even 
without giving them notice, without say- 
ing good-bye.”’ 

‘What does that mean!’ Is it that 
you have any fault towards them te re- 
Shail 1 be obhged 
to blush for you, and regret having sent 
you to those honest people!” 
| «Oo! no, no, thank God, master! I 
have nothing with which to represch my- 
self, and you have not to blush for me.”’ 

“* What is it then?” 

Consuelo, whe knew how necessary it 


proach yourself with? 


| 
' 
; 
j 
| 


| was to make short and quick answers to 
Porpora when he gave his attention to the 
| acquisition of a fact or an idea, announced 
to him in a few words, that Count Albert 
had wished to marry her, and that she 
,could not make up her mind to promise 
him anything before having consulted her 
| adopted father. 

Porpora made a face of anger and iro- 
ny. ‘*Count Albert!’ cried he, “ the 
| heir of the Rudolstadts, the descendant 
of the kings of Bohemia, the lord of 
| Riesenburg ! he has wished to marry you? 
you, a little gypsy? you, the fright of the 
scuola, the girl without a father, the ac- 
tress without money and without an en- 
"| gagement! you, who have asked charity, 
barefoot, upon the squares of Venice?"’ 

*“*Me! your pupil! me, your adopted 
‘daughter! yes; me, the Porperina!’’ re- 
plied Consuelo, with a quiet and gentle 
| pride. 

** A beautiful distinction and a brilliant 
| condition ! In faect,’’ returned the maes- 
‘tro bitterly, ‘‘ 1 had forgotten those in the 
catalogue. The last and only pupil of a 
master without a school, the future heir- 
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ess of his rags and his shame, the contin- 
ver of a name which is already 
from the memory of men! ‘That is some- 


thing to be proud of, and something to 


turn the heads of the sons of the most 
illustrious families '”’ 
‘¢ Apparently, master,”’ said Consuelo, 


with a melancholy and caressing smile, 
“we have not yet fallen so low in the es- 
timation of good men as you are pleased 
to believe; for it is certain that the 
Count wishes to marry me, and that | 
come here to ask your approbation to con- 
sent, or your assistance to reiuse.”’ 

‘* Consuelo,” r | lied old Porpora, in a 
cold and severe tone, ‘‘ I do not like the 
follies. 
hate the romances of schoo! 


You should have kuowna that I 
-girls and the 
adventures of coquettes. [ never should 
have thought you capable of getting 
such nonsense into your head, and I am 
really ashamed of you when I hear such 
stories. It is possible that the young 
Count of Rudolstadt may have taken a 
fancy to you, and that, in the ennui of 
solitude, or in the enthusiasm of music, 
he may have paid you some trifling atten- 
tions ; but how have you beeu so imper- 
tinent as to take the matter in a serious 
light, and to give yourself, by this ridicu- 
lous pretence, the airs of a princess of 
romance? You excite my pity, and if 
the old Count, if the canoness, if the ba- 


roness Amelia, are informed of your pre- 


yar 
tentions, | am ashamed of you; I tell 


sh for you.’’ 


you once again, ] t 

Consuelo knew that it would not do to 
contradict Porpora when he was inclined 
to deciaim, nor to interrupt him in the 
middle of a lecti She let him breathe 
Out his indignation, and when he had 
said to her all he eould imagine most 
wounding and must unjust, she related to 
him. pemt by pomt. w th the accent of 
truth and the most scrupulous exactness, 


} 


all that had passed at Giant's castle, be- 


tween herself, Count Albert, Count 
Christian. Amelia, the eanoness and An- 


zoleto. Porpora, who, after having giv- 


en free scope to his necessity of indigna- 
tion and invectives, knew, likewise, how 
to listen and comprehend, gave the mwvat 


serivus attention to her recital; and when 


she had finished, asked her many addi- 
tional questions, in order to possess him- 
self of uew details, and penetrate com- 
pletely into the domestie life and senu- 
rents of the whole family. 

‘¢ Then ’’— said he at last, ** you have 
dove well, Consuelo. You have been 
wise, you have been dignified, you have 
been strong, as ] ought to have expected. 
It is well. 
and will recompense you by delivering 


Heaven has protected you, 


you once for all from that infamous Anzo- 
leto. As to the young Count, you must 
uot think of him. 
a low is uot fitted for you. 


T forbid you. Such 
Never would 
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Count Christian permit you again to be- 
come an artist. I know better than you 
do the unconguerable pride of the nobles. 


Therefore, unless You entertain in this 


respect Husions which I should consider 
. 3 ‘ | 
puerile and foolish, I do not think that 


ou will hesitate an instant between the 


furtunes of the great aud those of the’) 
What do you think?) 


hildren of art. 
Answer me, then! By the body of Bac- 


ehns! one would say you did not under- 


**T understand you very well, my 
master, and | see that you have compre- 
hended nothing of all that I have said to 
you.”’ 

‘‘ low, 1 have comprehended nothing ! 
I comprehend nothing now, is it so?” 
And the little black eyes of the maestro 
sparkled again with the fire of anger. 
Consuelo, who knew her Porpora to his 
finger’s ends, saw that she must stand 
her ground if she wished to be heard 
anew. 

‘* No, you have not comprehended me,”’ 
replied she with assurance; ** for you 
uppose in me ambitious desires very dif- 
ferent from those which I have. Ido not 
envy the fortune of the great, be persuad- 
ed, and do not ever tell me, my master, 
that I allow it any way to affect my 
determination. I despise the advantages 
which are not aequired by one’s own 
merit; you have edueated me in this 
principle, and I shall never depart froin it. 
But there is surely something in life 
other than money or vanity, and that 
something 1s sufliciently precious to coun- 
terbalance the intoxications of glory and 
I mean the 


love of a man like Albert; I mean do- 


the joys of an artist's life. 


iestic happiness and family joys. The 
public is a capricious master, ungrateful, 
tyrannical. A noble spouse is a friend, a 
support, another self. If | should ever 
leve Albert as he loves me, I should 
think no more of glory, and probably | 
shonld be more happy.”’ 
“ What foolist 


. r 
ine maestro. moh 


» talk is thist’’ eried 
[ave you beeome crazed? 
Have you given in to the German senti- 
mentality? Good God! into what a con- 
tempt of art have you fallen, madam the 
countess! You have just told me that 
your Albert, as you allow yourself to call 


him, exeited in you rather fear than incli- 


nation; that you felt yourself dying of 


cold and dread by his side ; anda thous- 
and other things, which.1 have very well 
understood and comprehended, if it please 
you ; and now, when you are delivered 
from his pursuits; now, when you are 
restored to liberty, the only good, the 
only condition of development in an ar- 
list; you come to ask me if you must 


not again place the stone about your | 


neck, and throw yourself to the bottom 


of the well inhabited by your visionary | 





‘lover? Eh! go then! do as you think 
best; I will not interfere any more with 
you, and, have nething, more to say to 
you. L will mot Jose my time in talking 
with a person) who neither knows what 
she says nor what she wants. You have 
not common sense, and | am your humble 
servant.’” 15 

On saying this Porpora seated himself 
at his harpsichord, and improvised with a 
firm and dry manner, several skilful mod- 
ulations, during which Consuelo, in des- 
pair of leading him that day to examine 
the fundamental question, refleeted upon 
the means of at least restoring him to 
She succeeded by singing 
io him the national airs which she had 
learned in Bohemia, the originality of 
Then 
she gently lead him to show her the last 
compositions he had attempted. She 
sang them to him at sight with such per- 


better humor. 


which transported the old master. 


fection that he recovered all his enthusi- 
asm, all his tenderness for her. The 
unfurtunate man, having no skilful pupil 
by his side, and distrusting every one 
who approached him, no longer enjoyed 
the pleasure of having his thoughts ren- 
dered by a beautiful voice, and understood 
by a beautiful soul. He was so touched 
at hearing himself expressed according 
to his heart, by his great and always 
docile Porporina, that he shed tears of 
joy. and pressed her to his bosom, as he 


,eried: **Ah! you are the first canta- 


Your voice has dou- 
bled in volume and extent, and you have 
made as much progress as if I had been 
giving you lessons every day during the 
past year. Once more, once more, my 
daughter, sing that theme again. Yon 
give me the first instant of happiness I 
have tasted for many months! ”’ 

They dined. together, very meagrely, 
at alittle table near the window. Por- 
pora was poorly lodged; his chamber, 
dull, gloomy, and always in disorder, 
looked upon a narrow and deserted cor- 
ner of the street, 


trice in the world ! 


Consuelo, seeing him. 
well-dispesed,. ventured to speak of Jo- 
seph Haydn. The only thing she had 
hidden from him was her long pedestrian 
journey with that young man, and the 
strange events which had _ established 
between them so sweet and so loyal an 
intimacy. She knew that her master 
would take a prejudiee, according to his 
custom, against every aspirer to his les- 
sons who sheuld be introduced to him 
with a eulogium. She therefore men- 
tioned, with an air of indifference, that 
as she approached Vienna, she had en- 
countered in a earriage a poor little devil, 
who had spoken of the school of Porpora 
with so much respect and enthusiasm, 
that she had almost promised to intereede 
in his favor with Porpora himself. 


‘‘Eh! what is he, that young man?.’” 
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asked the maestro; ‘‘ and to what does 
he destine himself? To become an ar- 
tist, without doubt, since he is a poor 
devil! O! I thank him for his patron- 
age. 
only to sons of families. 


I mean to teach singing henceforth 
They pay, 
learn nothing, and are proud of our les- 
sons, because they flatter themselves they 
know something on leaving our hands. 
But artists, all mean, all ungrateful, all 
traitors and liars! Do not speak to me 
of them. I never wish see one pass 
the threshold of this If it 
should happen, look you, I would throw 


to 


chamber. 


him from the window on the very in- 
stant.”’ 

Consuelo tried to overcome his preju- 
him obstinate 


but she found so 


dices ; 
that she gave up the attempt, and leaning 
from the window, ata moment when her 
master had his back turned, she made 
one sign with her fingers, and then anoth- 
er. Joseph, who was prowling about 
the street expecting this agreed signal, 
understood that the first movement of the 
fingers told him to renounce all hope of 
being admitted by Porpora as a pupil; 
the second gave him notice not to appear 
for half an hour. 

Consuelo talked of something else to 
make Porpora forget what she had just 
said, and when the half hour had passed, 
Joseph knocked at the door. Consuelo 
went to open it, pretended not to know 
bim, and returned to announce to the 
maestro that it was a valet who presented 
himself to enter his service. 


Let me see your face!’’ cried Porpora 


to the trembling young man; ‘* approach ! 


who told you that | wanted a servant? | 
do not want one.”’ 


of ’ 


“ ff yon have no need a servant 


but keeping 
had 


for 


auswered Joseph, confused, 


a good countenance, as Consuelo 
it is very unfortunate 


of 


recommended, ‘* 
me, sir; for I have great need a 
master.”’ 

‘*One would say that nobody.but | 
could give you the means of earning your 
livelihood ! ”’ ‘* Here, 


look at my apartment and my furniture ; 


replied Porpora. 


do you think | require a lacquey to ar- 
rapge all that’’’ 
‘* Eh! 
require one,”’ 
a confiding simplicity ; ‘‘ for all that is in 
very bad order.”’ 
Saying this, he went immediately to 


certainly, yes sir, you must 


returned Haydn, affecting 


work, and began to arrange the chamber 
with a symmetry and sang froid which 
gave Porpora an inclination to laugh. 
Joseph risked all for all; for if his zeal 
had not diverted the master, he ran the 
risk of being paid by blows of his cane. 
‘*This is a queer chap, who wishes to 
serve me in spite of myself,” said Por- 
pora, as he saw him doing thus. ‘‘I tell 
you, idiot, I have no means of paying a' 
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servant. Will you continue to be so 
zealous? ”’ 

** No matter for that. sir. provided you 
gave me your old clothes and a bit of 
bread every day, I would be satisfied. | 
am so poor, that I should consider myself 
happy not to be obliged to beg my 
bread.’’ 

*« But why do you not enter some rich 
house? ”’ 

‘‘ Impossible, sir; they consider me 

Besides, I know 
nothing about music ; and you know that 


too little and too ugly. 


all the great lords now-a-days wish their 
lacqueys to know how to play a little on 
the violin or the flute, for chamber con- 
certs. As for me, I have never been able 
to beat a note of music into my head.”’ 

‘* Ah ha! you know nothing of music. 
If 


you are satisfied with your food and my 


Well, you are the man to suit me. 


old clothes, I will take you; for, now I 
think of it, here is my daughter who will 
require a faithful lad to run her errands. 
What can you do? Brush 


and 


Let us see! 
black 
shut the door?’ 


clothes, shoes, sweep, open 


‘* Yes sir, | know how to do all that.”’ 
“Well! 


coat vou see lying on my bed, for I am 


begin. Get ready for me the 


going i hour to the ambassador's. 


You 


wish to present you to monsignor Corner, 


nh an 


will accompany me, 


whom you know already, and who has 
arrived from the 
rw 

There 
low, which I give up to you; 


little 


just Springs with the 


signora. is a littkh chamber be- 


vo 


and 


make some toilet, while I also 
prepare.”’ 
Consuelo obeyed, crossed the ante- 
chamber, and entering the little gloomy 
cabinet which was to be her apartment, 
and dressed herself in her eternal black 
gown and her faithful white neckerchief. 
which had made the journey on Joseph's 
shoulder. ‘* This is not a very beautiful 
equipment to go to the embassy in,” 
‘bat they saw me com- 


it did 


prevent my singing well, and being heard 


thought she ; 
mence thus at Venice, and not 
with pleasure.”’ 

When she was ready, she again passed 
into the ante-chamber, and there found 
Haydn gravely curling Porpora’s wig, 
hung upon a stick. On looking at each 
other, they both stifled a great burst of 
laughter. ‘* Eh! how do you manage to 
arrange that beautiful wig?”’ said she to 
him in a low voice, so as not to be heard 
by Porpora, who was dressing in the 
next chamber. 

‘‘ Bah!” replied Joseph, ‘‘ that is easy 
enough. I seen Keller at 
And besides, he gave me a les- 
son this morning, and will give me more, 


have often 


work ! 


that | may reach the perfection of the 
lisse and the crepe.” 
‘*“Ah! take courage, my poor lad,” 





Consuelo. 1} 


said Consuelo, clasping his hand; * the 
master will fitally allow himself to be 
The paths of art are strewed 
with therns, but one sueceeds in gather- 


disarmed. 


ing beautiful flowers therein.”’ 

“Thanks for the metaphor, dear sis- 
Be sure that f shall not 
be discouraged ; and if, on passing me on 
the stairs, or in the kitehen, you wilf say 
a little word of encouragement and ftiend- 
ship to me from time to time, I shall bear 
all with pleasure.”’ 

‘*T will assist you to fulfil your duties,”’ 
returned Consuelo, smiling: ‘Do you 
believe then that I also did not commence 
When I was little, I was 
often Porpora’s servant, | have more than 


ter Consuelo. 


as you do? 


once run his errands, beaten his choco- 
Here now, 
to begin, I will show you how to brush 
this coat, for you know nothing about it ; 
you break the buttons and spoil the fae- 
She took the brush from his 
hands, and gave him the example with 
address and dexterity; but, hearing Por- 
pora approach. she repassed the brush to 


late, and ironed his bands. 


9 
mg. 


him precipitately, and resumed a grave 
air to say to him in presence of the mas- 
ter: ** Well boy, despatch! ” 


wr. 

It was not to the embassy of Venice, 
but to the ambassador's, that is to say, to 
the house of his mistress, that Porpora 
conducted Consuelo. Wilhelmina was a 
beautiful creature, infatuated with music, 
and whose whole pleasure, whose whole 
ambition was to assemble at her house in 
a small circle, those artists and dilettanti 
whom she could attract there, without 
compromising by too much ostentation, 
the diplomatie dignity of monsignor Cor- 
ner. At the appearance of Consuelo, 
there was a moment of surprise, of doubt, 
then a cry of joy and an effusion of cor- 
diality, as soon as it was certain that it 
was indeed the Zingarella, the wonder of 
the preceding year at Saint Samuel. 
Wilhelmina, who had seen her quite a 
child come to her house behind Porpora, 
carrying his music and following him like 
a little dog, had cooled much with regard 
g her afterwards receive 
so much applause and homage in the 
of the nobility, and so many 
erowns upon the stage. It was not that 
this beautiful person was wicked, or that 
she designed to be jealous of a girl so 
long considered ugly enough to frighten 
one. But Wilhelmina liked to play the 
great lady, as do all who are not so. 
She had sung great pieces with Porpora, 
(who, treating her as an amateur of tal- 
ent, had let her try every thing,) while 
poor Consuelo was still studying that 
famous littl manuscript’ in which the 


master had conceatrated all his method of 


to her, on seein 


saloons 
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singing, and to which he kept his serious 
pupils for five or six years. Wilhelmina, 
therefore, did not imagine that she could 
have for the Zingarella any other feeling 
than a charitable interest. But from 
having formerly given her some sugar- 
plums, or having put into her hands a 
picture-book to prevent her being wearied 
with waiting in her anti-chamber, she 
concluded that she had been one of the 
most efficient protectresses of that young 
talent. She had therefore considered it 
very extraordinary and very improper 
that Consuelo, arrived at once at the 


height of triumph, had not shown herself 


humble, zealous, and full of gratitude 
towards her. She had expected that 
whenever she might have a little reunion 
of select men, Consuelo would graciously 
aud gratuitously provide the entertain- 
ment of the evening, by singing for her 
and with her, as often and as long as she 
desired, and that she could present her to 


her friends, assuming the air of having, 


assisted her débuts, and almost formed 
her to*he intelligence of music. Matters 
had passed otherwise : Porpora, who had 
much more at heart the wish of immedi- 
ately raising his pupil, Consuelo, to the 
rank which belonged to her in the hie- 
rarehy of art, than that of pleasing his 
protectress, Wilhelmina, had laughed in 
his sleeve at the pretensions of the latter ; 
and had forbidden Consuelo to accept the 
invitations, rather too familiar at first, 


rather too imperious afterwards, of madam 


the ambassadress of the left hand. He 


had found a thousand pretexts to excuse 
him from carrying her there; and Wil- 
helmina had thereat taken a strange spite 
agaiust the débutante, even so far as to 
say that she was not handsome enough 
ever to have undisputed success; that 
her voice, agreeable in a saloon in truth, 
wanted sonorousness at the theatre ; that 
she did not fulfil upon the stage all the 
promises of her childhood, and a thousand 
other malices of the same kind, known 
in every age and country. But the en- 
thusiastie clamor of the public had soon 
smothered these little insinuations, and 
Wilhelmina, who piqued herself on being 
a good judge, a skilful pupil of Porpora, 
and a generous sou], had net dared to 
pursue this underhand war against the 
most brilliant pupil of the maestro, and 
against the idol of the publie. She had 
joined her voice to those of the true 
dilettanti to exalt Consnelo, and if she 
did still slander her a little for the pride 
and ambition she had manifested in not 
placing her voice at the disposal of madam 
the ambassadress, it was in quite a low 
voice, and in the ear indeed of some few, 
that madam the ambassadress allowed her- 
self to blame her. 

This time, when she saw Consuelo 


come to her in her modest toilet of former 
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days, and when Porpora presented her 
officially, which he had never done before, 
vain and frivolous as she was, Wilhelmi-, 
na forgave all, and attributed to herself a 
part of generous greatness as she kissed 
the Zingarella on both cheeks. ‘ She | 
is ruined,’’ thought she ; ‘‘ she has com- 
mitted some folly, or lost her voiee, per-| 
haps ; for nothing has been heard of her 
for a long while. She returns to us 
without conditions. Now is the true 
moment to pity her, to protect her, and 
to put her talents to the proof or to 
profit.”” 

Consuelo had so gentle and so concil- 
lating an air, that Wilhelmina, not finding 
in her that tone of haughty prosperity 
which she supposed her to have assumed 
at Venice, felt herself quite at ease with 
her and paid her great attentions. Seme 
Italians, friends of the ambassador, who 
were there, united with her in over- 
whelining Consuelo with praises and 
questions, which she was able to elude 
with address and cheerfulness. But sud- 
denly her countenance became serious, 
and a certain emotion betrayed itself, 
when, in the midst of a group of Ger- 
mans who were looking at her with curi- 
osity from the extremity of the saloon, 
she recognized a face which had already 
troubled her elsewhere; that of the un- 
known, the friend of the canon, who had 
so much examined and interrogated her, 
three days before, at the curate’s of the 
village in which she had sung the mass 
with Joseph Haydn. This unknown 
again examined her with an extreme 
curiosity, and it was easy to see that he 
was questioning his neighbors respecting 
her. Wilhelmina noticed Consuelo’s pre- 
occupation: ** You are leoking at Mr. 
Holzbauer’*’ said she to her. ‘* Do 
you know him?”’ 

‘*T do not know him,’’ replied Consu- 
elo, ** and I am ignorant if it be he I am 
looking at.”’ 

‘* He is the first on the right of the 
mantel-piece,’’ returned the ambassa- 
dress. ‘‘ He is at present the director of 
the court theatre, and his wife is first 
cantatrice at the same theatre. He abuses | 
his position,’’ added she in a low voice, 
‘‘to treat the court and city with his 
operas, which, between ourselves, are 
good for nothing. Do you wish me to 
make you acquainted with him? He isa 
very agreeable man.”’ 

‘** A thousand thanks, signora,”’ replied 
Censuelo; ‘I am of too little conse- | 
quence here to be presented to such a. 
personage, and I am certain beforehand 
that he will not engage me for his thea- 
tre.”” 

** And why so, dear heart? Can that 
beautiful voice, which had not its equal 


in all Italy, have suffered by your resi- 


? 


dence in Bohemia? for you have lived all 
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this time in Bchemia, they say; in the 
coldest and dullest country in the world! 
It is very bad for the chest, and IT am not 


astonished that you have experienced its 


effects. But that is nothing, you will 
recover your voice under our beautiful 
sun of Venice.”’ 

Consuelo, seeing that Wilhelmina was 
quite in a hurry to decide upon the alter- 
ation in her voice, abstained from contra- 
dicting this opinion, especially as her 
companion had herself made the question 
and the answer. She was not troubled 


at this charitable supposition, but at the 


antipathy she had a right to expect in 
Holzbauer in consequence of a somewhat 
rude and sincere answer respecting his 
music, which had escaped her at the 
breakfast in the presbytery. ‘The maestro 
of the court would not fail to revenge 
himself by relating in what an equipment 
and in what company he had met her on 
the road, and Consuelo feared that this 
adventure, reaching the ears of Porpora, 
might prejudice him against her, and 
especially against poor Joseph, 

It happened otherwise: Holzbauer said 
not a word of the adventure, for reasons 
which will be known hereafter ; and far 
from showing the Jeast animosity to Con- 
suelo, he approached her and directed at 
her glances, the merry malice of which 
seemed only benevolent. She pretended 
not to understand them. She would have 
feared to appear to ask his secrecy, and 
whatever might be the consequences of 
this meeting, she was too proud not to 
brave them tranqnilly. 

Her attention was distracted from this 
incident by the face of an old man, who 
had a hard and haughty expression, but 
who still showed much desire to engage 
in conversation with Porpora; but the 
latter, faithful to his erusty humor, hardly 
answered him, and every moment made 
an effort, or sought a pretext to get rid of 
him. ‘* That,’’ said Wilhelmina, who 
was not displeased at making for Consue- 
lo a list of celebrities who adorned her 
salvon, ** is an illustrious master, Buenon- 
cini. He has just arrived from Paris, 
where he himself played the violoncello 
in an anthem of his own eemposition be- 
fore the king; you know that it is he 
who excited enthusiasm so long in Lon- 


don, and who, after an obstinate contest 


between theatre and theatre against Han- 


del, finished by vanquishing the latter in 


the opera.” 

‘*Do not say that, signora,”’ sharply 
ejaculated Porpora, who had freed him- 
self from Buononcini, and who, approach- 
ing the two ladies, had heard the last 
words of Wilhelmina ; “‘O! do not utter 
such a blasphemy! no one has vanquish- 


ed Handel, no one will vanquish him. 


1 know my Handel, and you do not yet 
know him. He is the first among us, 








and I confess it, though I also had the 
audacity to contend against him in the 
days of his youth; I was crushed, that 
ought to be, that is just. Buononcini, 
more lucky, but not more modest or more 
ekilful than I, has triumphed in the eyes 
of fools and in the ears of barbarians. 
Do not therefore believe those who speak 
to you of that triumph; it will be the 
eternal ridicule of my brother Buonon- 
eini, and England will one day blush at 
having preferred his operas to those of a 
Handel. 
Mode, fashion as they call it there, bad 
taste, the 
theatre, a clique, intrigues, and, more 
than all, the talent of the wonderful sing- 


genius, of a giant such as 


the favorable construction of 


ers whom Buononcini had for interpret- 
ers, gave him the advantage in appear- 
But in sacred music Handel takes 
Mr. 
Buononcini, I do not think much of him. 
I do not like pilferers, and I say that he 
has the 
quite as legitimately as in the cantata.”’ 


ance. 
a formidable revenge — and, as to 


pilfered his suecess in opera 


Porpora alluded to a scandalous theft 
which had excited all the musical world ; 


Buononcini having attributed to himself 


in England the glory of a composition 
which Lotti had made thirty years be- 
fore, and which the latter had succeeded 
in proving to be his in a signa! manner, 
after a long debate with the brazen-faced 


Wilhelmina 
Buononcini ; and this contradiction hav- 


maestro. tried to defend 


ing excited Porpora’s bile ; ‘I tell you, 
I maintain,’ cried he, without caring for 
being heard by Buononcini, *‘ that Han- 
del is superior, even in the opera, to all 
the 


prove it to you on the instant. 


men of past and present. | will 
Consuelo, 
place yourself at the piano, and sing to us 
the air I shall designate.’ 

‘*] die with anxiety to hear the admi- 
rable Porporina,’’ returned Wilhelmina: 
“but I beseech you that she do not make 
her début here, in presence of Buonon- 
cini and Mr. Handel's 


They might not feel flattered by 


Holzbauer with 
music. 
such a choice —”’ 

‘‘] believe you,’’ said Porpora, “ it is 
their living condemnation, their sentence 
of death! ” 

“Well! in 
‘‘let her sing sumething of 


that case,"’ replied she, 
your own, 
master.’ 
“ You that 


would not excite any body’s jealousy! but 


know, without doubt, 


I, I wish her to sing Handel’s! I wish 


“nt 


‘Master, do not require me to sing 


to-day,”’ said Consuelo, ** I have just ar- 
rived from a long journey — ’ 
** Certainly, that would be abusing her 


willingness to oblige, and I do not ask | 


her, for one,”’ returned Wilhelmina. “ In 
presence of the judges who are here, and 
of Mr. Holzbauer especially, who has 
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the direction of the imperial theatre, you 
must not compromise your pupil; be 
eareful.”’ 

oe ¢ yompromise her ! 
of!”’ said Porpora 
shrugging his shoulders ; 


what are you 


thinking rudely, 
‘*7 have heard 
her this morning, and I know if she risks 
compromising herself before your Ger- 
mans! ”’ 

This discussion was fortunately inter- 
rupted by the arrival of a new personage. 
Every body hastened to welcome him, and 
had 
seen and heard at Venice, that thin man, 


Consuelo, who, in her childhood, 


effeminate in face, with haughty manners 
and a swaggering air, though she now 
saw him again, grown old, faded, ugly, 
ridiculously frizzed and dressed with the 
bad taste of-a Celadon, recognized on the 
instant, so strange a recollection had she 
preserved of him, the incomparable, the 
inimitable sopranist Majorano, surnamed 
Caffarelli, or rather Caffariello, as he was 
called every where, except in France. 

It was impossible to imagine a more 
impertinent fop than this good Caffariello. 
The women had spoilt him by their flat- 
teries, the acclamations of the public had 
turned his head. He had been so hand- 
some, or, to speak better, se pretty in his 
youth, that he had made his débuts in 
ltaly in the parts of women; now that 
le was nearly fifty, (he appeared much 
older even than his age, as do most so- 
pranists,) it was difficult to think of him 
in Dido, or in Galatea, without having a 
strong inclination to laugh. ‘To retrieve 


what there was strange in his person, 


he assumed the air of a great bully, and 
on every occasion clevated his clear and 
sweet voice, without being able to change 
With 
with this exuberance of vanity, he had a 
Caffariello felt 
the superiority of his talent too much to 


its nature. all these affectations, 


good side nevertheless. 
be amiable ; but he also felt too much the 
dignity of his character as an artist to be 
a courtier. He fvolishly and obstinately 
contradicted the most important person- 
ages, even sovercigns, and on that ac- 
count he was not liked by the mean flat- 
terers whom his impertinence critcised 
too strongly. ‘The true friends of art 
forgave him all, on account of his genius 
as virtuoso, and, spite of all the mean- 
nesses with which he was reproached as 
a man, they were compelled to recognize 
in his life traits of courage and of gene- 
rosity as an artist. 

It was not voluntarily and with a de- 
liberate purpose, that he had testified neg- 


ligence and a kind of ingratitude towards 
Porpora. He recollected very well that 
he had studied eight years with him, and 
| that he had learnt from him all he knew; 
‘but he recollected still better the day on 
| which his master had said to him: ‘* Now 
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figlio mio, tu sei il primo musico del 


mondo;’’ And from that day, Caffariello, 
who was in fact, (after Farinelli,) the 
first singer in the world, had ceased to in- 
terest himself about anything which was 
not himself. ‘‘ Since I am the first,” he 
had said to himself, ‘‘ apparently I am 
the only one. The world was created for 
me; Heaven has given genius to poets 
and composers only to make Caffariello 
Porpora has been the first master 
of vocal music in the universe, only be- 
eause he was destined to form Caffariello. 
Now the work ef Perpora is finished, 
his mission is accomplished, and for the 
glory, for the happiness, for the immortal- 
ity of Porpora, it is enough that Caffariel- 
lo lives and sings.”’ Caffariello had lived 
and sung, he was rich and triumphant, 


sing. 


Porpora was poor and neglected; but 
Caffariello was very easy, and said to 
himself that he had amassed sufficient 
gold and celebrity to pay his master well 
for having launched into the world such 
a prodigy as he. 


VI. 

Cafflariello, on entering, made a very 
slight salutation to every body, but went 
and kissed Wilhelmina’s hand tenderly 
and respectfully: after which he accos- 
ted his direetor Holzbauer with a patron- 
izing air, and shook the hand of his mas- 
ter Porpora with a careless familiafity. 
Divided between the indignation which 
his manners caused him, and the neces- 
sity of keeping well with him, (for by 
asking an opera from him for the theatre, 
and taking upon himself the first part, 
Caffariello could retrieve the maestro’s 
circumstances,) Porpora began to compli- 
ment and to question him upon the tri- 
umphs he had just achieved in France, ia 
a tone of irony too delicate for his fop- 
pishness to perceive. 

** France !*’ replied Caffariello ; ‘* don"t 
talk to me of France! it is the country 
of smal] music, of small musicians, of 
small amateurs, and of small great lords. 
Imagine a varlet like Louis XV., send- 


‘ing me by one one of his first gentlemen, 


after having heard me in half a dozen 
delightful concerts, guess what? a poor 
snuaff-box ! ” 

**But in gold, and ornamented with 
diamonds of value, doubtlesst’’ said 
Porpora, ostentatiously taking out his 
own, which was of wood of the fig- 
tree. 

‘Eh! doubtless,’ returned the so- 
prano; ‘“* but see what impertinence! no 
portrait. To me, a simple snuff-box, as 
if I needed a box to keep my snuff in! 


‘Fie! what a royal shop-keeper? I was 


I have nothing more to teach you; Va, 


indignant at it.” 
‘‘ And I hope,” said Porpora, filling 
his malicious nose with tobacco, “ that 
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you gave a good lesson to that little) the kingdom with the least possible de-| 


king.”’ 

‘¢T did not fail, corpo di Dio! * Sir,’ 
said I to the first gentleman, opening a 
drawer befure his dazzled eyes; ‘there 
are thirty snuff-boxes, of which the poor- 
est is worth thirty times as much as that 
which you offer me; and you see, more- 
over, that the other sovereigns have not 
disdained to honor me with their minia- 
tures. Tell that to the king your master. 


Caffariello is not short of snuff-boxes. 

‘s By the blood of Bacchus! that king 
must have been well abashed! ”’ returned 
Porpora. 


‘¢ Wait! that was not all. The gen- 
tleman had the insolence to answer me 
that as regarded strangers, his majesty 
only gave his portrait to ambassadors.”’ 

**Oh ho! the clown! and what did you 
reply to that?” 

*s ¢ Listen, sir,’ said J, * learn that with 


all the ambassadors in the world you can- 


not make one Caffariello!’”’ 
‘6 A fine and good reply! Ah! there 
J recognize my Caffiriello! And you did 


not accept his snuff-box 
‘©No, Dio Santo,’ replied Caffariello, 

drawing from his pocket, with an absent 

air, a gold snuff-box enriched with brill- 

iants 

* said Por- 


pora looking at the box indifferently 


7 . . : 
‘* That is not it, by chance? 


‘¢ But tell me, did you see our young 
princess of Saxony! she whose fingers I 
placed upon the harpsichord for the first 
time, at Dresden, when the queen of Po- 
land, her mother, honored me with her 
protection? She was an amiable little 
princess ! * 

‘* Maria Josephine? ”’ 

‘¢ Yes, the great dauphiness of France.” 

“*Did I see her? intimately! she is a 
very good person. Ah! the good wo- 
man! ’Pon honor, we are the best friends 
in the world. Here! she gave me that! ”’ 
And he showed an enormous diamond 
which he had on his finger. 

** But they say too that she Janghed 
heartily at your answer to the king about 
his present.”’ 

** Without doubt, she thought I an- 
swered very well, and that the king her 
brother-in-law, had acted with me like a 
pedant.”’ 

** She told you so, truly?”’ 

**She gave me to understand so, and 
sent me a passport which she had made 
the king himself sign. 


All who heard this dialogue turned 


~ 


} 


away to laugh in their sleeves. Buonon- 
cini, speaking of Caffariello’s braggadocio 
doings in France, had related an hour be- 
fore, that the dauphiness, on sending him 
that passport adurned with the master’s 
signature, had made him remark that it 
was available for ten days only, which 


was clearly equivalent to an order to leave 
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lay. 

Caffariello, perhaps fearing lest he 
should be interrogated respecting this 
circumstance, changed the conversation. 
‘Well, master!’’ said he to Porpora, 
‘* have you educated many pupils at Ven- 
ice in these latter times? Have you pro- 
duced any which give you hopes! ”’ 

‘* Do not speak to me of them! ”’ repli- 
ed Port ora. ‘** Since yourself, Heaven 
has been avaricious, and my school sterile. 
When God had created man he rested. 
Since Porpora has made Caffariello, he 
crosses his arms and is wearied.’’ 

‘* Good master!’ returned Caffariello, 
charmed by the compliment which he took 
entirely in good part, ** you have too 
much indulgence for me. But still you 
had some pupils of promise, when I saw 
yon at the scuola det Mendicanti? You 


had already formed the little Corilla, who 


was approved by the public; a beautiful 


creature, by my faith!” 
\ beautiful creature, nothing more.”’ 

‘* Nothing more, in truth ?’’ asked Mr. 
Holzba ier, who had his ears open. 

‘* Nothing more, | assure you,” replied 
Porpora, authoritatively. 

‘Tt is well to know that,’* said Holz- 
baer speaking in hisear. ‘* She arrived 
here last evening, quite ill from what I 
am told: and yet this very morning | re- 
ceived propositions on her part to enter 
the court theatre.’’ 


** She is not what you want,”’ returned 


. . . ' 
Porpora. ‘** Your wife sings ten times — 


* 


better than she does ! 


said ** less badly,’’ but was able to recov- | 


er himself in time. 

‘*] thank you for your information,” 
replied the manager. 

‘*What! no other pupil than the fat 
Corilla? *’ resumed Caffariello. ‘* Is Ven- 
ice dry? I have a great desire to go there 


next spring with madam Tesi.’’ 
‘% 


‘ Why should you not? 


‘* But the Tesi is infatuated with Dres- | 


den. Can't I find a cat to mew at Ven- 


I am not very difficult, nor is the 
public, when it has a primo vomo of my 
quality to carry the whole opera. A pret- 
ty voice, docile and intelligent, would sat- 
isfy me for the duets. Ah! by the bye, 
master! what have you done with a little 
Moorish looking body | saw with you?”’ 

‘*T have taught many Moorish looking 
bodies.”’ 

‘*O! that one had a prodigious voice, 
and I remember that I said to you when | 
heard her: ‘ There is a little fright who 
will make a stir in the world!’ I even 
amused myself by singing something to 
her. Poor child! she shed tears of admi- 
ration.”” 

‘‘Ah ha!” said Porpora looking at 
Consuelo, who turned as red as the nose 
of the maestro. 


He had almost 





‘* What the devil was she called?” re- 
sumed Caffariello. ‘‘ A strange vame — 
come, you must recollect her, maestro; 
she was ugly as all the devils.”’ 

“Tt was I,’’ replied Consuelo, who, 
overcoming her embarrassment with frank- 
ness and cheerfulness, went and saluted 
Caffariello gaily and respectfully. 

Caffariello was not to be disconcerted 
by such a trifle. 

‘*Yout’’ said he quickly, taking her 
hand. ‘* You lie; for you are a very 
handsome girl, and she of whom J] 


? 


speak — 

‘©! it was I truly ! *’ returned Consu- 
elo. ‘* Look at me well! You will re- 
cognize me. It is indeed the same Con- 
suelo,”’ 

‘*Consuelo! ves, that was her devil of 
a name. But I do not recognize you at 
all, and I fear much that they have chang- 
ed you. My child, if in acquiring beau- 
ty, you have lost the voice and talent you 
gave promise of, you would have done 
better to have remained ugly.”’ 

‘‘T want you to hear her!’ said Por- 
pora, who burned with the desire of bring- 
ing out his pupil before Holzbauer. And 
he pushed Consuelo to the harpsichord, a 
little against her will; for it was a long 
while siuee she had encountered a skilful 
audience, and she was by no meang pre- 
pared to sing that evening. 

** You are mystifying me,”’ said Caffa- 
riello. ‘* This is not the same person 

| whom I saw at Venice.*’ 

** You shall judge,”’’ replied Porpora. 

‘* Indeed, master, it is cruel to make 
me sing, when I still have fifty leagues of 
dust in my throat,”’ said Consuelo tim: 
idly. 

‘** No matter, sing!’’ replied the maes- 
tro. 

‘* Be not afraid of me, my child,’’ said 
Caffariello; ‘‘ 1 know what indulgence 


| we must have, and to encourage you, I 


will sing with you, if you wish.”’ 

‘On that condition, I will obey,”’ re- 
plied she; ‘‘and the happiness I shall 
have in hearing you will prevent my think- 
ing of myself."’ 

‘* What can we sing together? *’ asked 
Caffariello of Porpora. ‘* Do you choose 
_a duet.”’ 

| Choose one yourself. There is noth- 
| ing she cannot sing with you.”’ 

Sturt Well then! something of your style ; 
_I wish to give you pleasure to day, maes- 
‘tro: and besides, I know that the signora 
Wilhelmina has all your music here, 
bound and gilt with an oriental luxury." 
| ‘* Yes,’ grumbled Porpora between 
his teeth,’’ my works are more richly 
dressed than I,”’ 

Caffuriello took the books, turned over 
their leaves and chose a duet from the 
| Eumene, an opera which the maestro had 
written at Rome for Farinelli. He sang 


_— ee ee 





the first solo with that grandeur, that per- 
fection, that maesiria, 





which made his 
hearers forget in an instant al! his ridicu- 
lousness, and left revi oniy for admira- 
tion and enthusiasm. Consuelo felt her- 
self reanimated and vivified with all the 
power of that extraordinary man, aad 
sang in her turn, the woman's solo better 
perhaps than she had ever sung in her 
life. 

Caffariello did not wait till she had fin- 


ished, to interrupt her by explosions of 


‘6 Ah! cera! 


eral times ;’ 


cried he sev- 
It is 


L noticed at 


applause. 
now | recognize you. 
indeed the wonderful child 
Venice : gla mia, you area 
prodigy (un port nta,) i 
declares it to you.”’ 


Wilhelmina little 


little put out of countenance, at finding 


but now, fi 
is Calfariello whe 
was a surprised, a 
Consuelo more powerful than she had 
been at Veniee. 
having the d/but of such a talent in her 
her- 


cOuid NOL see 


saloon at Vienna, she 
self, without some fear and vexation, re- 
duced to the condition of not 
sing 


guests after such a virtuoso. She made, 


darlig to 


any more before her accustomed 
nevertheless, a great noise with her ad- 
miration. Holzba.er, always smiling in 
his cravat, but fearing that he could aot 
find money enongh in his chest to pay so 
great a cantatrice, maintained, im the 
midst of his praises, a diplomatic reserve ; 
Buononcini declared that Consuelo sur- 
passed even madum Hasse and madam 
Cuzzoni. 


ported, that Wilhelmia was terrified, es- 


The ambassador was so trans- 


pecially when she saw him take a great 
sapphire from his finger, to put it upon 
that of Consuelo, who dared neither ac- 
cept nor refuse it. The duet was asked 


} ‘ 


for again with enthusiasm; but the door 
opened, and the laequey, with a respect- 
ful solemnity, announced his lordship the 
Count Hoditz: every body rose with that 
movement of instinctive respect whieh is 
vielded, not to the most illustrious, nor te 
the most worthy, but to the most rich. 

‘* | must be very unfortunate,’ thought 
Consuelo, ‘‘ to meet here al] at once, and 
without time to parley, two persons who 
have seen me on iy journey with Joseph, 
and who have doubtless received a false 
idea of my morals and of my connection 
with him. 


Joseph, in spite of all the 


No matter, good and honest 
calumnies 
which our friendship may give rise to, I 
will never disavow it in my heart, or in 
my words.”’ 

Count Hoditz, covered all over with 
gold and embroidery, advanced toward 
Wilhelmina, and by the manner in which 
he kissed the hand oi that kept woman, 
Consuelo understood the difference that 
was made 
the house and the proud patrician ladies 


whom she had seen at Venice. The 


Spite of the pleasure of 


between such a mistress of 
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and more gay at Wilhelmina’s; but they 


spoke more quickly, walked less lighiuy, 


crossed their legs higher, put their backs 


to We Chimney; in fine, they were quite 


other men than in the official world. 


They seemed better pleased with this 


freedom from ceremony; but there was 


at the bottom a something wounding and 


contemptuous, which Consuelo perceived 


nh that something 


at once, thoug masked 


ee : : : 
by the habits of the fashionable world and 


the re spect due to the ambassador, Was 


almost imperceptible. 
iste we Se 
Count Hoditz was, bove al!, remark 


able for that fin of dlaissez-adler 


Siade 


Whieda, far irom SHoecning \V Mien a, 


seemed to her an additional homage. 


onsuela sulk i oniy lor that poor per- 


son whose satisfied thirst of glory ap- 
peared to her so miserable. As for her- 


self, she was not offended; Zingarella, 


she had no pretensions, aad not even re- 
quiring a look, she did net by any means 


‘are lf she were Saluted two or tnree 


‘‘T come here to perform my part of 


inger, said she to Rersell, ** and provi- 


approve me when | have done, 


[only ask to keep myself unnoticed in a 
but this 


corner; woman, who mingles 


wv wit! 2» low if ind | } 
ner vanity with her love, (ll indeed she 


does mingle a little love with so much 


’ ' 
sne couid 


vanity.) how would she blush if 
see the contempt and irony hidden under 
manners so gallant and se complimen- 
sing 


» =. a . 
SK1eS, and she iiteranuy 


r % , ’ . , 
They made her again, they ap- 
planded her to 1 
shared with Caffariello the honors of the 


evening. Every instant she expected to 


be approached by Count Hoditz, and to 
be obliged to endure some malicious eu- 
log um B L. su lige to s Count Ho- 


i irpsichora, 


towards which she kept herself turaed 
} 


that he might net see her features, and 


when he had enquired her name and 


her age, he did not appear ever to have 


heard of her. The fact is, that he had 


not réceived the imprudent billet which, 


} 


: es }, C melo had 
In ner traveller 8 DOLGNHeSS, onsuelo hat 


‘yea ; 
addressed to him by the wile of the ce- 


serter. Moreover, he was quite near- 
sighted, and as it was not then the fash- 
ion to use an eye-glass in company, he 
only very vaguely distinguished the pale 


face of the cantatrice. One might per- 
haps be astonished that, music-mad as he 
piqued himself on being, he had not the 
curiosity to see more nearly so remarkabie 
a virtuoso. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the Moravian lerd liked only 
his own music, his own method, and his 


own singers. Great talents inspired him 


with neither interest nor sympathy; he 


delighted in diminishing in his own es- 


teem their requirements and pretensions. | 
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And when he was told that the Fanstina 
Bordoni earn d fifty 


year at Lo: 


thousand franes per 
ielli a hundred 
and fifty thousand, he shrugged his shoul- 
ders and said that he bad in his theatre 
at Roswald, in Moravia, for five hundred 
francs wages, singers formed by himself, 
who were worth quite as much as Farinel- 
li, Faustina, and M. Caffariello to boot. 


and. Fari: 


idon, 


The grand airs of the latter were par- 
ticularly distasteful and insupportable to 
him, for the reason that, in his sphere, 
Count Hoduz had the same hobby-and the 
same feppishness. If boasters are un- 
pleasant to modest and wise persons, it 
is beasters above all whom they inspire 
and disgust. Ev- 
detests those who are like 
the vice he 
While listening to 


Caffariello’s singing, nobody thought of 


with the most aversion 
ery vain man 
him, and 


banters in them 


eherishes in himself. 


the riches and dilettantism of Count Ho- 
ditz. 
small-talk, 


While Caffariello was detailing his 
Hoditz could find no 
place for his; in fine, they were in each 


Count 
other's way. No-saloon was vast enough, 
no audience attentive enough, to contain 
and content two men devoured by such 


"”~ iriveness, ( 


(the phrenological style 
of our day.) 

A third reason prevented the Count 
from going to look at and recognize his 
it was that he had 
at him at Passaw, and 
hardly have reeognized him thus 
transformed. He had seen a little girl 
well enough made, as they said then, to 
a passable person ; he had heard 
a pretty, fresh, and easy voice; he had 


perceived an i 


Berteni of Passaw: 


heedte lacks 
HaATary 10 x PEC 


would 


express 


utelligence which was quite 
plastic; he had perceived and divined 
and he required nothing 
Rick, 
to buy withoat toe 
much examination or to much parsimoni- 
ous debate, whatever suited his conven 
He had wished to buy the talent 
and the person of Consuelo as we bay a 


nothing more, 
more for his theatre at Reswald. 


he was accustomed 


rence. 


knife at Chatellerault, and glass-ware at 
The bargain was not concluded, 
felt a moment’s love 
for her, he did net feel a moment's regret. 
Disappointment had a little disturbed the 
serenity of his awakening at Passaw ; but 
people who esteem themselves highly, do 
not suffer long from a check of this kind. 
Chey is not the world 
their own, especially when they are rich ? 
missed, a hundred 
* the noble Count had said to him- 
He whispered with Wilhelmina 
throughout the last piece which Consuelo 
sang, and perceiving that Porpora was 
darting furious glances at him, he soon 
went away without having experienced 
any pleasure among those pedantic and 
badly taught musicians. 
To be Continued. 


Venice. 


and as he had not 


torget it soon; 


‘* One adventure 
found ! 


self. 
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REVIEW insinuates a false view of them ; and | and the Chareh in fitting terms, no gall the t 
re se _ 4") * ___ | Swedenborg’s notions of the Trinity are | flows from his pen, there is no malignity in and 
i Association and Christianity, exhibiting | 9 fully conceived of by him. If he his heart. His severities are but the =. unity 
| the Anti-Moraland Anti- Christian Char-| should make himself master of the sci-| flowings of love, not the bitter gushing Mr. 
. acter of the Churches and the Social| ence of Analogy and Scripture Corres-| of  self-righteousness and pride. His this, 
e Relations of present Christendom, and) yondences he would find a great many of|errors are mistakes, not wilful per same 
iB arging she Nenesity of Smives Ae | the difficulties of his own peculiar theo-| versions of truth. It is indeed delightful wele 
: sociation, founded on Christian Broth- | . s : ; 
eof erhood and Unity. By H. H. Van) ries removed. to find a book in which this genuine capal 
4 Amnince. Pittsburg: J. W. Cook.| Mr. Van Amringe’s style belongs to healthful spirit of love and universal of th 
7% 1845. ‘what is called the intense school, and of| brotherhood penetrates the very sub for 1 
Ae The title-page of this pamphlet suffi- | course, therefore, has some defects. | stance. requl 
ciently explains the object of it. Mr. Like all men of sincere convictions, deep | But besides this excellent spirit, the ship 
r Van Amringe, the writer, is one of the | sensibilities, warm impulses and noble | work contains a great deal of good Chris 
ae leading and most advanced minds of the | aims, he is highly impatient, and finds | thought. The author does not profess to impe 
: West. Already, several years since we ‘language usually altogether incapable of | be ‘* a Fourierist ;’’ but he is too sincerely ther 
made his acquaintance as the author of expressing his wants and feelings. He | engaged in the work of the world’s salva- powe 
several works of quite sterling and origi- | consequently selects exaggerated expres-| tion to overlook the glorious trath of all th 
= nal religious speculation. He seemed to) gions for every thing. This is the general | Fourier’s theory of attractive industry. God. 
bes us then one of that class of persons who fayjt of American writers, and the partic- | He does not claim even to understand it cided 
Fs are at the present time apparently increas-| jar fault of western writers. They | fully, but he sees enough of it to know gious 
iy ing in number, who join a certain mystical | soem unwilling to jet language and things | that it is the Informing Word of the pres- love 
23 tendency in interpreting Seripture and | speak for themselves, and are all the ent era, and that without it Humanity now than 
2 passing eveuts, to clear insight and vigor-| while trying to speak for them, and that ‘do nothing. He accepts it with the than 
ous power of reasoning. Itisaclassthere-|to9 jin a foreed, intense, extravagant thankfulness and the energy of not mere- grea 
fore, which perhaps better than any other| way, Instead of simply representing the | ly a believing but an active and effective come 
illustrates the characteristic of the times, | matter they wish to describe as it is, in Christian. He has long felt the evils of W 
iy in which the spiritual and natural are simple and plain terms, they heap word the world; he has long deplored the in- Mr. 
" striving so hard to find acommon ground | 9) word, and accumulate images and dolence and deadness of the Church; he cerel 
+f on which to stand. ‘strong ’’ phrases, until the thing itself; sees the hollowness of Christian profes- hast) 
ie In the work before us we recognise the | is erashed to death beneath its cumbrous | sions, the inadequacy of orthodox dog- the r 
i. same qualities. Its religious features are ornaments. Mr. Van Amringe we say | mas; he has taken his stand on the word ly wi 
ee marked by a certain degree of mysticism, | possesses this fault; but we do not mean of God and the spirit of Christ; he has preta 
i while those which relate to society and |p say that it is very prominent with him. resolved to do his utmost for the good of the 
$i science, are full of the most direct and! Q, the other hand he has less of it than | his poor, depressed, and degraded brother Here 
ra earnest feeling, and robust natural logic. | most of our western writers: it is mostly| man; and how, with such feelings and profa 
a It is evident, however, that the writer | when he wants to be particularly fine or determinations ean he do otherwise than of H 
Se has not reached the point where the con-| moving that he loses his simplicity ; in | accept Fourier’s sublime discoveries of owed 
FD clusions of his deep religious nature and | many places his style is really vigorous | industrial attraction and unity? They to si 
. of his active reason are found to agree.| and noble. often rising to genuine elo-| are but the carrying out, in a scientifie The 
:- He is on the way thither, but has some qnence. and consistent method, of this spirit of migh 
a ground yet to travel over. He perceives | Thus much in the way of criticism:| humanity, which moves now our best gran 
BT the grand truths that lie at the boitom of | and now much more in the way of com-| minds, and is begining to move the prop! 
bs Fourier’s scientific generalizations; he| mendation. But here we scarcely know | whole age. must 
. appreciates to some extent the beauty | how to begin. ‘There are so many cont | In accepting the industrial arrangments all it 
iz of the profound religious views of Swe-| jent things about the work that we are ata| of Fourier, Mr. Van Amringe goes as It 
* denborg, but he does not seem to us to| Joss which to speak of first. Perhaps we| Ger as the Associative School in this to 1 
‘a have entered far enough into the minds ought to say as summing up all its best | country professes to go. Individuals here pam 
ie of those two noble thinkers, to have | characteristics in one, that it is thorough-| and there, profess to receive his higher atten 
1a arrived at a perfectly satisfactory so-||y Christian. By this we mean, that the | speculations, as they have an undoubted that 
ye, Jution of the great problems of Society | spirit of Christ,— of genuine love to man| right to do, but the School as a body will 
fie and Christianity. At least he does not} and through man to God, pervades every | only receive his system of industrial or- 
33 seem to have done so at the time this page and every sentence. It is impossi- ganization. This of itself is enough Tabl 
a pamphlet was written; bat how far he! ble to read it without feeling, that here is| for them: and they postpone the settle- qT 
ct has gone since there is no telling; for|a man who is earnestly at work in the; ment of higher researches into abstract = 
Be when er ee honest and impetuous | Cause of Humanity. You will say ‘‘ His| and metaphysical truth, until a life of Pr 
no mind is turned in the right direction, its | speculations, many of them, are doubt-| purity and harmony, freed from the mani- T 
aa progress in a little while is prodigious. | Jess erroneous, he is misled by partial an- | fold and unutterable corruptions of civili- it ne 
on In one or two places Mr. Van Amringe | alogies, he dogmatizes here and there, I| zation, shall have fitted them to approach who 
iF has mistaken both the doctrine of Fou- differ with him in this, I hold that to be | so directly into the presence of God. As man. 
e rier and of Swedenborg ; but this is not quite out of the way;’’ but while you | yet they live here upon this earth: they ten | 
i. of much consequence, as when he comes | are saying it you feel that the man is|see the misery around: they know that insat 
ap to read their works more carefully he will your brother, that he is honest, that he the vast turmoil of abstract theology and bity, 
P| detect his own errors, and relieve those | loves his fellow, and that let your differ- | metaphysics which has perplexed the are ii 
i writers of certain criticisms that are | ences be never so great, you and he could | brains and hardened the souls of men for and 1 
, a founded upon his own misconceptions. | never quarrel. The reason is, that while | so many centuries, has done but little fund 
i For instance, his statement of Fou-| the writer is justly indignant at wrong, | good: and they hail it as the proudest origi 
7. ¢ rier’s doctrines of marriage and the me-| and denounces the indifference and phara-| conquest of time that a man has been but t 
R i tempsychosis is not only inadequate, but | saism, and brutal selfishness of the world | raised up in these latter days to discover a0 fr 
ih 
4 t 
} 
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the means of putting an end to discord | 
and wretchedness by an active life of 
unity and Christian joy. 
Mr. Van Amringe to go with us in all 


this, and we greet him as a Jaborer in the | 


same field of thought and exertion ; 
welcome him into our ranks as a mind 


we 


capable of understanding the tendencies | 


of the age, and a heart willing to work 
for the good of man. This is all we 
require ; and we extend a hand of fellow- 
ship to all who labor in the spirit of 
Christ. We feel with the hard-working, 
impetuous, but good old Paul, that ‘ nei- 
ther life nor death, nor principalities nor 


powers will be able to separate us”’ from 


all those who are of the true church of | 


God. We have, individually, very de- 
cided convictions on all matters of reli- 
but we have a stronger 
love for man and the spirit of goodness, 
than for any dvctrine. Man is better 
than acreed. The power of Love is the 
great regenerating power which can over- 
come all falseness and iniquity. 

With many of the religious views that 
Mr. Van Amringe has put forth we sin- 
cerely sympathize: some of them seem 
hasty and superficial, but they are always 
the result of his own thought and eminent- 
ly worthy of attention. 


gious doctrine : 


As to his inter- 
pretation of the prophecies, we think that 
the time has that. 
Here and there we get a glimpse of their 
profounder meanings, but the great drama 
of Humanity which they have foreshad- 
owed is not far enough advanced jor us 
to see all their bearing and significance. 
The Apocalypse particularly, with its 
mighty flame-shadows is doubtless the 
grandest of poems and the minutest of 
prophecies, but the present dispensation 


not come yet for 


must come to an end before we shall see 
all its glory and beauty. 


It was our intention when we begun | 


to make several extracts from this 
pamphlet, which we commend to the 
attention of all our readers, but we find 
that our extracts are so many that they 
will have to be given from time to time. 


Table Talk : Opinions on Books, Men, and 
Things. By Witttam Hazurrr. In 
Two Parts. Second Series. — Part IT. 
New York: 
pp. 218. 
The readers of this volume will find in 


it nothing more or less than its author, 





who was, to say the least, a remarkable | 


man. Wit, criticism always sharp, of- 
ten bitter, though perhaps as often just, 
insatiable prejudices and unsparing acer- 
bity, are all here to be found. 
are indeed other characteristics, a delicate 
and true sense of beauty, an undeveloped 
fund of genial affections, and a power of 
original though aot of profound thought, 
but these are by no means so striking or 
so frequent. The lover of Humanity who’ 


We understand | 


as a writer upon Art we suspect that he 


Beyond most men he seems to us 


Wiley and Putnam, 1845. | 


There | 
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seeks in an author for the beating of a| great aseiduity, except the oumegpanees 
great human heart, for a wide regching we have read, — good gracious! and no 
and deep-rooted faith in Providence and mistake. In this line Wittram Wattace 
hope in man, will find no inspiration in is the great gun of the American Review, 
his pages. He never gets beyond the and a tremendous gun too, to judge by 
mere critical intellect, nor even into the | his discharges, which are somewhat of 
best spheres of that. | the longest and smoke like, we don’t 
Sull there are few writers more reada- presume to say what. Seriously, howev- 
ble; the glitter and smartness of his er Mr. Wallace has the making of some- 
elaborate and artificial periods, the dex- thing in him, but needs a severe training ; 
terous antithesis and rapid movement of his taste is too youthful and exuberant.— 
his style, and the rhetorieal success and) Dr. Tayler Lewis, to judge by the marks, 
satisfaction with which he says the most contributes an article entitled “* Has the 
common-place things, have a fascination State a Religion?’’ which contains, as we 
which even the best sermons of the most! conceive, some truth and much untruth. 
learned divines do not always possess. | But we did not mean to go into a long 
We have no disposition to underrate criticism ; we only designed to notice a 
him. As a critic, his merit is eminent) slight inconsistency into which the Amer- 
and indisputable after all deductions, and ican Review has fallen, to our utter as- 
tonishment. Who everheard of a Month- 
has done a service the value of which is| ly, or a Weekly or even a Daily, to put 
not yet appreciated. 


‘small and great things together, getting 
We have not, however, been able to 


into an inconsistency before t 
read him without a sense of sadness. | 


Among the good things which the 
to American serves up to its readers is a 
have been the victim of circumstances, a critique of the modern French Novelists, 
richly endowed nature, distorted and by a man, as we guess, who may have a 
wasted by the social order in which it tolerable comprehension of things in gen- 
He was designed for the 


eral, — at least we hope he has, — but no 
highest of human uses, the instruction | very astounding insight into every thing 
and elevation of his fellows, but deprived in particular. However, it is ratherish 
of that beautiful and harmonious sphere 


good, vastly moral of course, is pretty 
of development and action which a true well written, and has some passable criti- 
constitution of society would afford, and 


cism. But its main feature is an intense 
subjected to the pernicious influences of and laudable sense of propriety ; in fact 
fierce social and intellectual antagonisms, we are not sure but it is veritable prade- 
his career was one of unhappiness and 


ry, a quality which flippant and sceptical 
disappointment, and left behind it hardly authors have sometimes attributed to old 
any direct indications of the blessings it 


maids, but which we never caught sight 

might have accomplished for himself and of before in a monthly review. While 
for bisrace. Shall Society always do sue h| we were admiring the exquisite delicacy 
wrong to men of genius,—the highest trust of our critica] instructer, we chanced on 
next to truth itself, committed to its charge, an extract froma book we notieed a month 
and always suffer the fearful loss of their or so since, called ‘‘ Over the Ocean ; ”’ 
perversion’ God forbid! But we know this passage, which the Review cannot de- 
that he has forbidden it and that under) ny itself the pleasure of presenting, we 
his Providence many powers are now thought rather prguant to have been writ- 
working to bring about a better state of ten by a lady, when we first read it, but 
things. Let us do our duty in the matter, | after the moral lessons of the Review, it 
certain that He will not allow any wise | absolutely would have made us blush, had 
effort to be fruitless, or the truth to wan- | any body else been by. How so squeam- 
der without a home among the families ish a magazine ever republished it must 
of men. | always remain inexplicable, on what a 
| friend of ours calls “* the common princi- 
ples of human action.”” We hope how- 
ever, that it will never be betrayed into 
George H. Colton, 118 Nassau Street. | such a faux pas again. The Review also 
| praises Cheever and Lewis's book on 


$5 00 a year, in advance. 
The Mareh Number of this Journal in- | Hanging ; simiha swmilbus. 


| stead of coming into our possession on the | 
first of the month has just got to hand | 





was placed. 


The American Review: a Whig Journal | 
of Politics, Literature, Art and Science. 
No. XV. March, 1846. New York: 


The Democratic Review. March 1846. 


New York: J. L. O'Suttivan and 
whose fault it is we know not; we only | T. P. Kerrety, 136 Nassau St. $3 
know that it is our misfortune. It is| ver annum in advance. 


pretty fair for a political monthly, —rath-| Above, we have said a word on the 
er better on the whole than the run of | Whig Review, prompted by the oecasion, 
magazines, reviews, and all that sort of| and the sight of the Demoeratic organ on 
thing ; — at least we presume so, for we our table inclines us to take that im hand 
cannot boast of having read it with any|so far as to advertise it at least, though 
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eur exchange list has not the honor of 
its name. 

We have no great faith in political de- 
mocracy, and still less in the party which 
assumes that name. We are convinced 
that its democracy is very much of a 
humbug, that its sense of equal rights, 
of the worth of human nature and the 
dignity of honest, hard-handed industry 
if tolerable in theory, is very intolerable 
in practice, and that its love for the peo- 
ple is much more ardent at election time 
than at any other period. 

We claim to be democrats in the truest 
sense of that word, but our democracy 
conducts to other ends than the triumph 
of the half-truths of fine-spun theorists, 
or the resignation of the public spoils 
into the hands of victorious demagogues. 
We believe in the great democratic 
principle of Human Brotherhood, but 
not in that peculiar application of it 
which sanctions slavery, domestic servi- 
tude, pauperism, selfish luxury on the 
one hand, and wretchedness and want 
equally selfish on the other. If this 
principle be worth any thing, it isto be 
realized in Society, and not held as an 
abstraction in the mind, to be declaimed 
about ull there is nothing left of it but 
the words in which it was once expres- 
sed. Out uponthat half-way, beggarly, 
false democracy which aspires merely to 
get into office, has no higher formula of wis- 
dom than /aissez faire, and whose utmost 
achievements are negation and resistance! 
The democracy we go for must be posi- 
tive, constructive, complete, wiih no 
slaves on its plantations, no menials in 
its kitchens, no commercial and financial 
vampires and no paupers in iis towns, 
and men of merit rather than brawling 
It must 
be Social as well as political, organized 


politicians in its public offices. 


in Jiving institutions, and not falsified in 
fruitless speculations, embracing every 
human creature in its active, beneficent 
providence, and not leaving the laboring 
masses to oppression, poverty and vice in 
the face of is proclamation that all men 
are born free and equal. 


Because we thus criticise the democrats 
we trust we shall not be set down irrevo- 
cably amongthe whigs. ‘The truth is, we 
do not believe in them any more than in 
their antagonists. We regard them indeed, 
as embodying certain important and neces- 
sary tendencies, which are not reeognized 
in the opposite creed, and as contributing 
quite as much as any other political party 
to the fulfilment of the destiny of Amer- 
ica. But, thank Heaven, ¢hat is not 
wholly committed to politicians or goy- 
ernoments. 

But we have well nigh forgot the 
Democratic Review. This monthly is 
conducted with more talent than its whig 
eotemporary. There isa life in its col- 
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umns, a freedom and vigor in its tone,! was restored, and these girls turn out 50 


which lie beyond the hope of the respee- 
table conservatism which occupies that 
periodical. It sometimes blunders out of 
its own track as it did most unfortunately 
in Mr. Herbert's attack on the Associa- 


tionists, but it has had the deserved credit 


of making honorable reparation in that 


matter. 

As a literary Journal it hardly ever 
falls below mediocrity, and generally 
keeps above that mark. The present 
number contains articles by WuuirtTIEeR 
and Hawrnorne, names which might 
redeem the work were all the rest of it 
Frank Forrester, alias 
Henry William Herbert, has an article 
on the game of North America, a subject 


mere twaddle. 


with which he is much more at home 
than morals and social architecture. Mr. 
W. Gilmore Simms has four Sonnets, at 
least he calls them so, on the Hostility of 
England to America, in which an uncom- 
mon richness of faney is displayed, For 
instance, he imagines Eng/and grinning 
a broad grin and himself looking et uw! 
That would be a spectacle for the uni- 
verse, and if it should ever actually take 
place, we hope to be there to see also. 
We don't think Mr. Simms’s imagination 
ever invented a higher climax, even when 
in his untrimmed and inexperienced youth 
he wrote a horrid book or two which the 
public have luckily forgotten. There is 
also the usual variety of political and oth- 
er interesting matter, and several notices 
of new books of a very gentle and in- 
nocuous quality which must be most 
grateful to their publishers. From an 
article on Commercial Reform we extract 
the following significant facts, — facts 
which neither the advocates of a high 
tariff nor of free trade, seems to us to 
have a very thorough understanding of. 


‘It is an undoubted fact, that never 
since the first loom moved in this country, 
have wages been so low as now for the 
amount of labor performed. It is known, 


that in factories there are two classes of 


hands, viz: ‘* week hands’’ and ** job 
hands.”” In 1841 and 1842, the former 
generally received at the Lowell factories 
75 cents to $2 per week each, exclusive 
of board. They now, after three years 
of protection, receive 55 cents to $ 1,50, 
and do about one-third more work. ‘The 
‘job hands’’ received in 1840-1, for 
weaving a certain piece of coarse cotton, 
11 1-2 cents. For producing the same 
quantity of cloth now, they get 93-4 
cents. For certain descriptions of fiver 
gouds, they got before the tariff, 16 cents, 
and fur the same work now, they get 11 
cents. When the wages were first cut 


down to these low points, the speed of 


the mills was reduced, and a girl who had 
been accustomed to tend fwo looms was 
required to tend three. Thus where six 


looms had employed three girls, they 
now required but two, and the third was 
discharged, a walking example of the 
increased employment for industry under 
the new tariff; as the girls became accus- 


‘tomed to this increased labor, the apeed could purge it clean. 


per cent. more work each than formerly, 
Where the labor of a girl cost the factor 
48 cents it now costs them 33 cents. it 
is by these means, that the corporate fac. 
tory capitals extract from industry such 
large dividends.’’ 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to imp. verish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure, 
Relief ts to come, and can only come from the new 
ipplication of Christian principles, of Cniversal jus. 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life, 

Dr. CHanntna, 


SOCIAL REFORM. 

We are happy to present our readers 
with the subjoined correspondence. Ovr 
esteemed friend to whom our columns are 
thus indebted, has succeeded in showing 
clearly that the end of man’s being on 
earth cannot be attained in the present or- 
der of societv, and that United Interests 
and Aftrartive Industry, are not empty 





words of human invention, but represent 
Ideas of the Divine Providence. We com- 
mend his letter to the most careful atten 
tion of the religious and thoughtful, 


Messrs. Epitors: 

The subjoined objections to the system 
of Association, form part of a letter re 
ceived from a friend, aud elicited the an- 
nexed reply. —If you consider this cor- 
respondence adapted to the columns of 
the Harbinger, it is placed at your dispo- 
sal, with the hope that the subject will be 
taken up by an abler pen than that of 

W. H. M. 

‘* You will pardon me for suggesting 
some views which you can consider at 
your leisure. Fourier, if I understand 
him aright, takes as his fundamental idea, 
that all men would be good, provided 
there were no inducements to do evil; 
and that society may be arranged in such 
a manner, that every man, having found 
exactly the place fitted for his natural 
powers, will have no further inducement 
to sin, and that consequently sin will cease, 
and all become peace and happiness. Is 
not this so’ Now you believe in the Bi- 
ble as being the revealed will of God. — 
Take the first instance of sin, the eating 
of the forbidden fruit. Does that tally 
with Fourier’s doctrine? Take the sec- 
ond,—the murder pf Abel. Does that 
agree with it any more than the first! 
Take the almost universal corruption of 
mankind before the flood. The world was 
new, Soerery had not by its unwieldy 
growth, or the superannuated clogs of for- 
mer ages, caused al] the social evils which 
are placed to its credit in modern times, 
and yet the world became so awfully vile, 
that nothing short of a general deluge 
How does thir 
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square 
ter, was the same scene acted over. 


with Fourier? And how soon af- 
Be- 
fore the death of Shem, idolatry had again 
spread over the earth, nor could the guilt 
be laid at the door of Socte/y here, any 
Now 
understand that I do not deny that the un- 


more than before. I wish you to 
equal constitution of society, especially in 
large cities, 1s secondari/y the cause of 
Nor 
do I deny that by wise management, these 


creat evils and consequent crimes. 
g 

will be in some measure relieved ; and if 
Fourier can help in this, let him have all 
But I do distinet- 
ly deny that the evil constitution of socie- 


the praise he deserves. 


ty is the primary cause of misery and sin. 
The primary cause of al] misery is stn, 
or the transgression of the laws of God ; 
and as al! mankind have more or less 
transgressed, all must taste of misery in 
death. This 


great truth is demonstrated by Scripture 


some degree, and all of 


both doctrinally and historically, and if 2 


cannot be proved by God's word, ] beheve 


Reversing 


that there Is no truth that can. 
the organization of society would not stop 
crime, any more than removing one effect 
the 


would annihilate all effects, while aus 


remained untouched. Damming up one of 
a hundred streams, will not save you from 
foun- 


inundation, so long as the common 


rm 
l ne cotr- 


tain of them all is unstopped. 
stitution of society is the secondary cause 
of many evils and crimes; but it itself is 
one effect of the great primary cause, sin 
Now if society be the only cause of crime, 
the Bible must be false in relating the sto- 
ry of crimes committed before thet caus 
Again, if society be 

the Bible t 


bit ve 
that ca 


could have existed. 
the cause of crime, must 


wrong In naming as use, the eval 


heart of man. Fourier and the Bible can- 
nol stand together. One or the other must 
] have concluded to give up 


! 
Will 


Again, it has always been held good log- 


he given up. 


Fourier, you give up the other 


ic, that what is true of all the parts, is 
If all the individuals 
ina country are rich, the whole people is 


true of the whole. 


arich people ; if every individual ina land 
is wicked, the people are a wicked people. 
Now if every individual is naturally good, 
the whole of society would be naturally 
good. Yet society as a whule, is granted 
to be bad by all on both sides. 
makes that which you call good in the 
particular, bad in the gross? 
Can any body tell, on Fourier'’s princi- 


Now what 
Can you tell? 


ples? Pardon my devoting so much space 
to this topic; to punish me, give me as 
much of it in reply.” 

To this the following answer was re- 
turned. — 

Your objections stated in brief, run 
somewhat thus; — ‘** Every man is evil, 
and hence comes the evil constitution of 
§ociety.— Reform th: members, and the 
onstitution of society will be reformed, 
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and the evils arising therefrom disappear. | expect the parts of the deformed body to 


Unless you eradicate evil from the heart 
of man, you can never eradicate evil from 
society.— It is impossible to reform the 
constitution of society before you reform 
each member of it, and in attempting to 
accomplish the former before the latter, 
Fourier attempts an impossibility.” 

As a proof of your position, that it is 
the evil in the individual, that causes the 
evil in society, and not the latter the for- 
mer, you say in substance, that in the ear- 
ly ages of the world, sin was exceedingly 
prevalent ; although society was new, and 
had not become unwieldy, or overburthen- 


ed In 


other words, that the structure of society, 


with the clogs of former ages. 
or the industrial and civil relations of men, 
were pretty much suchas they ought to be, 
hut that, notwithstanding, crime ran riot. 

I think I have stated your views fairly. 
Now there 


kind, one or two expressions whose mean- 


occur in a controversy of this 


ing must be elearly settled before they 


can be 


employed to advantage. Such are 


— ** bad state of soci- 


‘* evil social state,”* 


etv,’’ — ** evil constitution of society.’’ 
These terms properly signify only a bad 
arrangement of the elements of Suciety ; 
lueting 


life 


members of the social body ; 


mode of conc 


of 


the 


bet ween the 


a defective vari- 


ous relations active 


entirely ir- 
respective of the moral character of the 
individuals themselves, 


be ow) 


and which may 
ng solely to ignorance of a better 
plan, or to the want of means to carry it 
It stead 


pressions may possibly 


out. of this idea, the above ex- 


convey to some 


minds that of a society composed of evil 


members, depraved characters, which is 


not their import. These two ideas then 


must not be confounded. 


I agree with you that every member of 


the human family is evil, that is, that in 
false society, self holds sway over the 
love of God and the neighbor: hence, 


that Society is in this sense, bad in the 
gross. But I also maintain, which per- 
haps you do not, that the structure, the 
constitution of society is radically wrong, 
and this, in a great measure independent- 
ly of the evil character of its members. — 
Present society may be properly compar- 
ed to a human body in which no member 
is in its right place, and consequently 
none performing its proper function. 

Now as to the other matter, namely, 
the business of reform, I agree with you 
here also, that if you reform the individ- 
uals, you will reform the moral character 
of society at large. But here I go a step 
further, and as I have denied that the 
faulty structure of society, its want of or- 
ganization, is owing solely to the evil in 
its members, I now as firmly deny that 
there is any possibility of reforming the 


members, without first entirely new-mod- 


perform their natural functions befure 
they are arranged in their intended or- 
der; or hope to elicit harmony from an 
organ whose pipes are placed without any 
reference to their relative length and cali- 
bre, 

Both of us then agree as to the neces 
sity of reform, but differ as to the means 
to be employed. You rely exclusively on 
religious teaching and example (if it can 
be found); on eonstant appeals to the 
conscience and intellect, and on the week- 
ly or daily (as it may be) presentation of 
the highest motives to action, to the mind 
of every son of Adam, (if he can but be 
got at) to effect with the blessing of God, 
his regeneration. And you also probably 
believe, that the present and past state of 
society, with its great inequalities of con- 
dition, its oppression, temptation, and suf; 
fering of a thousand kinds, is the best 
school of Christian discipline, and is in- 
tended as such by the Creator; that He 
designed this life to be merely one of pro- 
bation for the next, and hence that such 
is to be the moral aspect of affairs upon 
our planet, until the fiat for its dissoluy 
tion has gone forth. 

Now, while believing with you, that 
religious instruction is the first means of 
reforming the world, I maintain that it 
remains shorn of half its power by not 
being combined the second great 
scientific arranger 
arrangement that 
the reception and 
part of it, of the 
ForI do not ads 
mit, as | have supposed you to do, or if 


with 
means, namely, a true, 
ment wf society; an 
will present a body for 
manifestation in every 


spirit of Christianity. 


you do not, as | believe the churches gene- 
rally do, that society in its past and 
present form is a proper sphere for the 
carrying out of Christian priaciples. J] 
maintain that it is the very opposite; that 
every tendency of the present social state, 
is to extinguish the Christian feelings, 
and repress their gratification: to render 
the great facts of the universal brother- 
hood of the human race, the equality of 
all men in the sight of God, and his 
impartial love for all, mere theoretical ab- 
stractions ; well enough adapted to form 
the theme of pulpit eloquence, but con- 
tradicted by every day's experience in 
practical life, We there behold isolation 
of families, and consequently of individu- 
als; separation, antagonism, and clashing 
of interests in every department of in- 
dustry. Every where the each-one-for- 
himself principle is carried out. There 
is no unity, no combination, no identity 
of interests among any large body of 
men, except upon some points, which 
have no deep hold upon their mind, for 
the very reason that such identity of in- 
terest exists nowhere else, 


\elling the whole frame-work. As well | To any one who thinks it safficient tg 
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impart religious instruction, and who be- | the combined order, is to drop all selfish | a great measure, not merely harmless, 


lieves that when religious principles have 
taken root, that they need no sphere pre- 
pared for their free and healthy mani- | 
festation, but will never fail to find or 
make one for themselves, to such I would 
say, ‘‘ Study the works of the Creator, 
in any department of nature, and see 
whether he has seen fit to act on such a 
principle. Can any instance be found, 
where, having adapted an organ or an 
animal to a particular element, he has 
omitted to create that element, or to place 
it within reach?’ By no means. The 
eye, for example, is organized with refer- | 
ence to light, and light is given. The | 
lungs are intended to respire pure air, | 
and not poisonous gases; and they ac- 
cordingly meet every where what they 
require ; and so through all the adapta- 
tions in the natural world. Is the human 
mind, God’s noblest work, to exhibit an 


exception to this law? Are its highest | 


aspirations to be always repressed by the 
cold deadening atmosphere of a false so- 
ciety’ Is it never to meet with its own 
element, in which it shall unfold to their 
full extent, all its faculties : 
which at present suffer constraint and 
repression at almost every point; either 
from their own intestine antagonism, 
owing to the artificial and unnatural rela- 
tions subsisting in civilization, or the 
absence of all opportunity for many of 
them to act at allt Is, especially, the 
Christian Idea, the impulse to love God 
supremely by loving the neighbor as 
one’s self, —is this to be forever weak- 
ened, and generally overpowered by a 


thousand opposite impulses? It is im-| 


possible to believe so. No, no! The 
principle of adaptation is yet to be seen 
in its highest, most illustrious application, 
namely, that of the human mind to a 
true, divine order of human society. 

I will now briefly notice your remarks | 
as to the supposed cessation of sin in 
organized society, and then pass on to 
eonsider in a concise manner, the nature 
of the mind, the origin of evil, and the 
necessity of a total remodelling of the 
social fabric, if the religion of Christ is 
ever to become a practical reality; de- 
scending from the thoughts into the lives 


of men, and pervading and animating | 


every fibre of the great body of Hu- 
manity. 5 

I take it for granted, that by the word 
* good,”” you mean a Christian character, 
one who does every thing as in the sight 
of and for the love of God, and the love 


of his neighbor, and who never allows! 
his own pleasure to interfere with his’! 


duty to others. 
Iam not aware that either Fourier or 


organization of society, is to banish sin 


like magic ; that every one who enters | 


faculties | 


hardly imagine. 


peony is the gain of the remainder ; | 


pathies more numerous than the discords 


| motives, and become a model of Christian | but subservient to the interests of the 
virtue Coveiagh the sole influence of the | mass. His ambition, his love of applause 
“new social state. I repeat, that to rely | or of wealth, uncontrolled by a religious 
‘singly on either of the two great means | sentiment, may find a wide, I will not say 
of reforming the world, viz: Christian|a full, scope for their gratification, but 
instruction on the one hand, and a true | this gratification will not interfere with, 
social order on the other, is to fall short | but increase the means of enjoyment for 
of the desired end. Both means must be | others ; nor will the pleasure of others 
combined. As the soul cannot act with- | throw any obstacle in the way of his own 
out the body, nor the body live, or move | pursuits, but the contrary. So that in 
aright but by the soul, so neither can | fact, though purely selfish motives should 
Christianity manifest itself without a actuate any individual, their effects wil] 
| divinely ordered social body, nor can such| be nearly identical in most cases, with 
a body be organized and kept alive but by ‘those resulting from higher ones. He 
‘the influence of the spirit of Christianity. cannot act for himself alone, even if he 
| For this reason, the divine order of soci- | would, and why should he wish to, when 
‘ety has not been revealed to some remote | | such action, were it possible, could afford 
savage nation, but to an earnest and him no additional advantage? Any but 
truth-seeking mind in the centre of Chris-| the most depraved, would find a double 
tendom, where alone it can be practically | | pleasure in any occupation, which, while 
applied. ‘it delighted and benefitted himself, was of 

By the union of both these means, I do | service to others also. 
believe, not that sin will become a thing | The great wealth which will be aceu- 
unknown, not that men will become very | mulated by the combined order, giving to 
angels; but that in the course of some | every individual a competence, the leisnre 
generations, under the high culture which | for mental improvement, effected by the 
will exist in the combined order, such a| proper use of machinery, (which now, in 
moral renovation of society will have | England, multiplies panpers in the exact 
taken place, as we of the present day can | ratio of its own increase, as ascertained 
by Parliamentary Reports,) will banish 

The first, the leading results of the| poverty and ignorance, those fruitful 
organization of society, the groundwork | sources of crime, and giving to every 
of further results, will be, first, the iden-| person the highest physical, intellectual, 
tifying of all the interests, and of all the and religious education of which he is 


enjoyments of the individual, with all the | susceptible, will also inspire him with the 


interests of the mass, and secondly, the | highest motives to action. 

rendering of labor attractive. The exer-| Let us look at the nature of the mind, 
tions of the individual to satisfy his own as revealed by modern science, and see if 
wants, will coéxist with the welfare of thence any light is thrown on the subjects 
every other member of the community, | under consideration. 

and not run counter to it, as in the present} The mind of man is composed of fac- 
social state ; where among the members| ulties, grouped as it were, around three 
of any trade or profession, the loss of| centres. 

| Coming from God, he has faculties 
| where emoluments diminish as the labor-| which connect him with the Author of 
‘ers increase. The very reverse will be his being, and enable man to commune 
the -eflect of combined industry. Here, with, and receive influence from Him. 
each will labor for others while laboring | These are the Religious Group.* 

for himself in such departments of indus- | -——-———"-— 


. . eT rh ; ‘ ; 
try as he finds most in accordance with | .. rhe writer is here somewhat in error. 
hie t aye The religious nature of man is superior, or 
is tastes and talents. rather supreme, above all the distinct passions 





— 


Here will be seen 


vast economies on the one hand, and | and faculties of the soul, and only a superfi- 


great accumulation of general and indi-| ‘i! @alysis can confound it with any class 
; (of them; it is the passion of Unityisin in its 
vidual wealth, on the other; and men | celestial aspect, looking upward to God and 
_will be bound together by ties and sym- the heavenly world. That is to say, it is the 
soul of the soul, aspiring on the one hand to 

the Lord and receiving his inflowing life, and 
that now sever them. on the other flowing forth through the social 
A member of such a society, then, | *fections, and thus through the intellectual 
a and material nature of man into all human 

may be as selfish as he likes, if he can;  yelations. Our correspondent, and Phrenolo- 
may forget God, if he can, while sur-| gists in general, have fallen into the error of 
rounded by every thing that can kindle assigning distinct organs to the religious na- 
ce eee -— ture, for want of a knowledge of the Law of 

and gratify his higher feelings, and keep Degrees, which no writer besides Sweden- 


‘alive his love and gratitude ; (for a true borg seems to have had a scientitie conception 
society will call out and abundantly exer- 
any of the school, maintain that a re- | 


of. The same ignorance is the grand defect 
: in the larger portion of modera and ancient 
cise every faculty of man’s nature in a_ theology and philosophy. 


legitimate sphere,) yet the actions arising Creation” also affords a remarkable instance 
from his selfishness, will be rendered in | 


of scientific speculation getting into the fog 
from the same reason.—Ens. 


The “ Vestiges of 
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Forming a member of the great broth- | 


erhood of the human race, he has faculties 
which connect him with his fellows, as 
well those with whom he can form the 
most intimate ties, (which he does by 
means of the Domestic Group, allied to 
self) as those with whom he cannot form 


such close ties, being the great mass of 


his fellow beings, which latter connection 
is formed by Benevolence, lying close to 
the Religious Group. 

Considered thirdly as an_ individual, 
man has wants which must be gratified, 
in order that health of body and power 
of mind may be maintained. He has 
faculties Which prompt him to appropriate 
to himself a certain portion of the pro- 
ducts of the earth, to the end, that by 
the gratification of his senses, he may be 
enabled to discharge his higher duties. 

Now these three classes of emotions in 
the human soul, flow snecessively the 
one from the other, the lower from the 
higher, as a stream from its fountain. 


From love to God flows pure, enlightened | 


love to the neighbor ; and to perform the 
duty he owes to his neighbor, he cannot 
pass by the duty he owes to himself — 
the duty to preserve bodily health, a well 
endowed mind, and balanced affections. 
These three great ends of existence, the 
living for God, the neighbor, and the self, 
forming in fact but a single end, viz: to 
do good, to increase the sum of human 
happiness, and which are the primary 
motives to all action, have in common, a 
number of subordinate euds or impulses, 
by which the above trinity of ends is 
attained. These are the numerous facul- 
ties which prompt to the various pursuits 
and industrial occupations of life, and 
which, varying in degree, and mode of 
combination in every man, cause an end- 
less variety of tastes and capacities, ren- 
dering an employment that is agreeable 
to one person, disagreeable to another. 

Now these subordinate faculties may 
be exerted by an individual with a view 
either to his own sole gratification, or for 
the sake of God and society. 

In the perfect man, the true human 
being, each of the three primary impulses 
is kept in its legitimate sphere of action, 
forming, thus united, an harmonious and 
beautiful whole. Love to God stops not 
at simple devotional feeling, but carries 
this feeling out into actions useful to 
others; for such actions alone are the 
test of love to God, and constitute his 


true worship. Love to the neighbor is, 


not a blind impulsive benevolence, that 
gives where it should withhold, or varies 
With the flow of animal spirits ; but it is 
4 constant, enlightened feeling, pervading 
every action. Finally, self-love knows 
its limits, aud keeps within them. 

Now with regard to such an harmoni- 
ously constituted character, I maintain, 
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that unless he is placed in a correspond- | internal activities of the soul, are arranged 
ing sphere, one in which all his powers| in perfect correspondence with these im- 
can be harmoniously exercised, there will| pulses, so that each inner shall find its 
arise occasions without number, on which! owter; unless the same law and order 
this balance will receive ashock. Temp-| whieh reign in the constitation of the 
tation will at unguarded times overpower | soul, shall extend their sway into the 
an inattentive intellect, and a feebly ex-| external relations in which that soul is to 
erted will, and each time that such a) act, there must ever be clashing and an- 
lapse occurs, the faculty or class of fac- | tagonism among the elements designed to 
ulties that are thus indulged to excess, 'harmonize. Such a state of society, and 
increase in size and activity. Now though | of the individuals composing it, may aptly 
the individual himself may afterwards by | be compared to one of the human body, 
various means check their undue growth, | in which the activity of one organ should 
yet by the laws of hereditary descent, his | interfere with that of another, as if the 
offspring, begotten during each lapse from | eye could not open, for fear the heart 
duty, will inherit his unbalanced state of should cease to beat, or the hand move, 
feeling; will be born with an increased Jest the lungs should be checked in their 
size of those faculties that exceeded the | action. 
limits of their lawful activity in the pa- I say again, let it not be objected that 
rent, and thus will be more prone to gsych a state of social discord is a good 
commit excess in those points. This} field fur the exercise of Christian virtues: 
failing, unless corrected, will appear still | that temptations are a necessary element 
more marked in the next generation, 80 jp the formation of Christian character, 
that at last, a slight temptation will pro- and that if pleasure and duty coincided, 
duce the same result when acting on the! such a character could never be formed- 
easily excitable faculty of the distant de- |]; jg not so. The truth on this paint is 
scendant, that a very powerful temptation cleariy this: The whole duty of man is 
effected when addressed to the moderately | «« t9 Jove God supremely, and his neigh- 
active organ of the first delinquent, every | bor as himself.'? Now if he cannot with- 
generation thus becoming more prone to| draw himself from temptations to break 
depart from the original harmony of men-| ¢his law, he must resist them to the ut- 
tal constitution. We have here a view! most of his power. If they overcome 
of the twofold origin of evil, viz: the! him, he is good as far as his will has re- 
mind of man and external circumstances. | sisted them from proper motives ; evil, as 
We have also the true idea of original | far as it has cooperated with them. But 
sin, such as it is revealed by Phrenology | on the other hand, if he can withdraw 
and Physiology, as confirmed by all his-| from them, is he not extremely fortunate ; 
tory and experience, and which finally, is! jg jt not far better for him, nay more, is 
the identical explanation of it given by! jt not his bounden duty to do so? It 
Swedenborg. 'most certainly is. The doctrine which I 
Now I repeat, that the soul's faculties, | am opposing, however, and which is in 
thus delicately balanced, require a cor-| some measure advocated by Dr. Channing 
responding balance in the arrangement Of jp his Fifth Discourse, would apparently 
the attractions which act upon them from | favor the negative of this question. He 
without, if the internal harmony is to be would not it seems, have all temptation to 
maintained. If the outward attractions! sin, removed from map, even if it were 
do not run parallel to, and combine with possible; for how then, he asks, could 
the inner, both drawing the powers of! one attest his loyalty to duty? Now I 
the soul to a single focus — forming them ask, cannot the conscience, the sense of 
into a grand unity ; but run counter, ex- | duty be as well exercised in pointing out 
erting a contrary, disrupting, severing | which, of a number of agreeable occupa- 
force, tearing the three centres asunder, | tions, is most fitting, most beneficial to 
instead of aiding them to coalesce ; if the | others for the time being, which is most 
duty to the neighbor cannot consist with obligatory on an individual ender given 
the fullest gratification of any one or all | circumstances, as in showing the wrong 
of the faculties which God has given, of a pleasurable action, and the necessity 
with his intention stamped upon their | of performing a disagreable one. Cer- 
very nature that they shall be gratified to | tainly it can, and if so, the above objection 
the utmost extent of their capacity ; if all) . : 
this cannot take place, then the stronger | ee — 
attraction will overpower the weaker, | ternal struggle, such an effort of the will 
self will take ote of the neigh- put forth to follow the path of duty, as in 
bor, and pain to both parties must follow | the Jatter. But is the force of wi 
this non-fulfilment of the Divine intention. | for oa to Seca by > ~ 
It is evident therefore, that unless by | casional spasmodic efforts, rather than by 
some means, the outward, the material 4 eonstant, gentle exercise of its powers, 
relations of men, the external spheres | giving it almost unconsciously, such an 
designed for the manifestation of the, accession of strength and bias to good, 
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that the very thought of a contrary tend- 
civilize 


of the 


ency will cause it to recoil? A 


turns with horror from the idea 
eannibal’s repast, because he has been 
trained in habits refined. What 


should be thought of a plan to reform the 


more 


taste of the savage, that would allow him 
now and then, or daily, with his other 
food, a small bit of human flesh, in order 
to strengthen his will by self-denial? or 
what should we say to our Temperance 
folk, if they should occasionally set before 
the reforming inebriate a glass of spirit, 
ér send him once a month to a groggery, 
to exercise his power of self-control ? 

[ deny then that temptation to evil is 


4 


mecessary to strengthen the will to do 


Why, the 


enly happiness, as far as we c4n fourm any 


good. very essence of Heav- 
conception of it, is the coincidence of du- 


ty and pleasure; these are convertible 


terms; and so far as the kingdom of 
Heaven is to come on Earth, so tar will 
pleasure and duty coincide amo ge men. 
The opposite doctrine, if strictly carried 
eut. would present a society of econvict- 
ed felons, 
practice of Christian principles. 


afford an 


highest exercise of such principles, would 


as the very best school for the 
It would 
certainly opportunity fur the 
put them to their utmost test, were they 
pessessed by any so circumstanced ; but 
thev would not long withstand the Iniaht- 
ing intluence of such a moral atmosphere ; 
an influence more concentrated, but iden- 
tical in character with that arising from 
the present social We 
therefore taught to pray that we may not 


be led into temptation, and as to pray for 


anarehy. are 


a benefit, without doing all that hes in 
our own power to obtain it, is but solemn 
mockery, it behooves us gratefully to re- 
ceive, and diligently to apply, all such 
meaus as God may send us in answer to 
this petition. Let us then not turn a deaf 
ear to science, (which in its proper char- 
acter is but the handmaid of Religion,) if 
she declares that she has discovered, (not 
invented) the laws of social organization, 
which when operative, will present a sys- 
tem of social arrangements by which a 
vast amount of teimptation, and conse- 
quent sin and misery, will be removed 
from mankind, and the human race be 
enabled to enter upon a new and happier 
éra of its existence. And while we pray 
that the kingdom of Heaven may come 
to Earth, let us not manifest an utter 
disbelief in the fulfilment of our petition. 

] do not mean to insist, as already said, 
that a time will ever come on our planet. 
marked by the absence of all temptation 
to err, unless we are warranted in taking 
the words ‘‘ thy kingdom come, thy will 
be done on Earth, as it is in Heaven”’ in 
a relative, not an absolute sense. — I see 
no reason why we should not take them 
ia the latter. — Be this ab it may, how- 


ever, in the most perfect social state,| fused materials into 
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conscience, being one element of the im- 
mortal soul itself, must ever be kept ac- 


tive, but it will not be crushed by the 


weight of burdens imposed upon it. — li 


will be kept alive, and be borne aloft, by 
a constant environment of pure and holy 
influences. 

I] have thus given you a very imperfect 


account, (oWing to my limits) of what 


I deem in the general, a tolerably correct 


view of man’s nature and the cause of 


sin. This cause, briefly to recapitulate, 


said is two fold in its nature, 


I have 
namely, the mental constitution of man 
on the one hand, and the influence of ex- 
ternal circumstances, on the other. Ex- 
pose the eye to a dazzling light for a 
The 


ihe 


time, and it will-become inflamed. 


cause of this inflammafion is not in 


eye alone, nor in the light alone, but in 
The outward agent acts 
' } 


and proauces 


both eombined. 


1 
internal sensibility, 


} hys.cal d 


on the 
isease, jast as external circum- 
stances acton man’s mora/ sensibility, and 
that Want oft 


is, 


produce mor il disease % 
harmony in a complex whole. The only 


diff 


fluence 1 


rence is, that man ean resist such in- 


but not in any de- 


7 fog > 
1 Sone GQePIice, 


gree, so that he is not wholly a creature 
of circumstance, as some have asserted. 
As above stated, so far as his will resists 


«} 4 ‘ - f ‘ “yt . 
ine Lb pedesGlh CW CVil bivaeds prope r thiw- 


tives, he is good; so far as he codperates 
with it, he is evil. 


Bearing 


origin of 


fold 
evil, and the fact, that in no 


in mind then, this two 


age of the world has any system of sucial 
arrangement been discovered, ! y which the 


interests of the individual could be identi- 


fied in every respect with those of the mass, 


and vice versa, the prevalence of sin and 
consequent misery, from the earliest peri- 
ods recorded in history, will be account- 
ed for. The mind of man in al] its beau- 
ty and harmony, such as it came from 
the hands of God, has never yet been 
mirrored in the social state, and hence 
the individual has always been more or 
less opposed to the mass, as well in a 
sparse, as in a dense population; in the 
early, as well as in the later periods of 
the hitherto, 
never been in the true divine order, to 


world. Society having 
which it is destined, has ever abounded 
in temptations to its members, as well as 
failed to develop their higher powers, 
and thus has been neither the primary, 
nor the sole cause of sin; but as the 
light in the above example, is the second- 
ary or half-cause of the eye's inflaming, 
so, a false society has been the secondary 
or half-cause of sin, and the tendency of 
man to yield to temptation, has been the 
other or primary half. To apply the 
term “‘organization’’ to sucha state of 
society, is improper. It is a chaos, by 
reversing which, and marshalling its con- 
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true organization, 
crime will cease to exist, as far as half 
The 


other half of the cause of evil, man’s 


itis cause will cease to operate. 
mental susceptibility to be influenced by 
circumstances, will be converted into a 
source of good, only so far, as in the ex- 
ercise of his free-will, he shall choose {g 
surrender himself to all the holy and 
haumanizing influences that cannot fail to 
surround everv every member of a true 
society. The influence of circumstances 
in such a society, will be as powerful for 
cood, as it was for evil in a false society ; 
and if the majority are evil in a false 
social state, the same will be good in a 
Neither the 
Bible are to be given up;— both can 
As well say that a di- 


true one. Fourier nor 
stand together. 
vine revelation made through science, 
must yield to one given by inspiration. 


The tend- 


ency of science must ever be to illustrate 


Such ean never be the ease. 


and confirm the teachings of the inspired 
word. 

The problem of the true social state, 
man has not been permitted to solve, un- 
til Humanity was prepared to enter upon 
such a state by having brought to a cer 
tain stage of perfection all branches of 
art and Industry; until it had accumulat- 


1 all tha 


ed all the elements, all the facilities re- 
quisite to form and carry on, the new so- 
These having been collect 


ed, it was allowed Fourier to discover the 


cial system. 


laws by which they shall be organized. 
These laws, thus discovered and publish- 
ed to the world, now await their applica- 
tion. Attempts to apply them in some 
faint degree, are now making in various 
though 
these should all fail, and fail for some 


time to come, yet success must and will 


parts of the United States, and 


finally attend them, and that before very 


long. If there be any truth in prophecy; 
any high and worthy result to follow 


from the spread of liberal views in poli- 
tics and religion; from the extensive mas 
tery over the powers of nature which man 
has obtained by the aid of modern science ; 
from the means of daily lessening his 
hours of bodily toil by new applications of 
machinery, from wonderfully increased fa- 
cilities of communication between distant 
places — or from the diffusion of a true 
philosophy of the human mind, based on 
actual discovery, and not on metaphysical 
speculation ; so certain is it that a new 
Era is at hand. All the movements of 
the age point to something bright and 
good in the not far distant Future. In 
the words of the Swedish Seer, “all 
things at the present day stand provided 
and prepared, and await the light.” 
Like nebulous matter drawn from a thou- 
sand quarters out of the depths of space, 
to form at the central point, a new stat, 
so the elements of a new social world, 
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converging from the darkness and rude- 
fiess of remote antiquity, through all the 
yarying phases of society, through ages 
of ignorance and suffering, accumulating 
at every successive stage of their on- 
ward course, their true character unseen 
except by the Supreme Ruler of events, 
are meeting in the present era, to form an 
abode of harmony and happiness, where 
men shall fee that they are brothers, and 
that Ged is indeed their loving and im- 
partial Father. 

] conclude by recommending to your 
perusal, the works of Albert Brisbane, 
Parke Godwin and Van Amringe, on the 
subject of Association, and the ** Harbin- 
ger," a weekly paper ** devoted to social 
and political progress,’’ terms, two dol- 
lars a year. Address Editors of Hi rbin 
ger, Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 

Yours &ce. w. H. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Interest tn Association — Fire at Brook 

Farm — Devotwn to the Cause — Friend- 
ly Proposals. 

The following letters are from persons 
totally unknown to us; and we publish 
them as an evidence of the interest which 
is awakened iu the cause of Association; 
and with the hope that the spirit they 
breathe may be sull more widely diffused 
We assure the writers of our sincere ¢rat- 
itude for the sympathy which they cher- 
ish in onr behalf, and of our determina 
tion to do every thing in our power for 
the advancement of the social order, to 
which both they and we are devoted. 
We trust that we shall be erabled to re 
cover from the heavy loss which we have 
sustained, and thanks to the liberal aid of 
the friends of the movement, to go for- 
ward with fresh encouragement and hope 
So far every thing promises as fair as we 
could wish; we are prepared to struggl 
with greater obstacles than we have yet 
encountered; but one spirit prevails in 
the midst of us, the desire to carry for- 
ward our enterprise, though at the ex- 
pense of personal sacrifices to ourselves ; 


and if unity of purpose and persistence of 


effort will ensure success, it will not be 
Wanting, 

We trust that we shall soon hear from 
all such friends as are disposed to follew 
the suggestions of our correspondents ; and 
those who can aid us in no other way 
can render us an essential service by in- 
creasing the circulation of the Harbinger, 
or sending pupils to our educational es- 
tablishment. 


Puitapetpuia, March 16, 1846. 
To the President of the Brook Farm 
Association. 
Dear Sir,—It is with real regret that I 
Rotice in the last number of the Harbin- 
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cer, an account of the destruction by fire 
of the new building in progress of erec- 
tion for the Brook Farm Association 
Though a stranger to you, yet I have 
been accustomed for several vears to 


lentify myself with the friends of the 


Associative movement every where, and 
have watched the struggling into exist- 
ence of the various societies that have 
been formed, with the liveliest anxiety. 
And more recently I have looked to the 
Brook Farm Association, as the one like- 
ly soonest to demonstrate to the American 
people, the entire practicability of that 


organization of society discovered and 


promelgated by Charles Fourier. I! re- 


gret therefore that this ealamitv should 


gon meet it with a fortitude worthy of 


all admiration, still I feel that you have 


Tam but an hamble individual myself, 
and can do little more in these matters, 
in follow after and trig the whee ls as 


the load moves upward and onward, yet 


[ have done something in a pecuniary 


aid this reform movement, though thus 

far my efforts have not met with the sue- 

cess I had hoped for, still | will do seme- 

thing more. | propose therefore to be 

one amongst a hundred individuals te 
vs 


make upd the sum o! ten thor sand dol.ars, 
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which I suppose will be amply sufficient 


io cover your luss, and to assure you of 
my sincerity, I herewith enclose you the 
sum of one hundred dollars, my share 
of the amount, which you will please 
appropriate as you may have occasion, 
even should vou fail to obtain the bal- 
ance. 

It does seem to me that there are to be 
found in our three large cities, ninety- 
nine other individuals who regard with 
favour the great social movement in whieh 
you are engaged, who are abundantly 
able, and willing, whenever a good op- 
portunity shall offer to expend this sum 
even by way of experiment, upon @ pro- 
ject so comprehensive, so elevating, and 
so hope-inspiring, as that proposed by 
Fourier’s system of Industrial Association 
to degraded and suffering Humanity. 
What if it shall be thrown away? itis 
but a fraction compared to the vast sums 
that have been expended and lost upon 
far less worthy objects. But if it shall 
be the means of your more immediate 
success and of the triumph of truth and 
Iiumanity, who shall then estimate the 
sum Of rejoicing that shall spring unbid- 
den from millions of gladdened hearts? 
Will you not then make this the occasion 
of extending an invitation to the friends 
of Association to give you a lift, a gen- 
erous lift, one worthy of the eause and 
those devoted to it? 


I also enclose you’ six dollars for which 
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you will please send the Harbinger for 


one year to the following names. 
Very respeetfully yours, 


New York, March 17, 1846. 


GENTLEMEN, 

With the greatest sorrow [ heard of 
the destruction of a building of the 
Brook Farm Association by fire. As ap 
expression of my sympathy, please ac- 
cept the trifle enclosed towards its re-con- 
struction. I am rejoiced at the spirit 
with which you meet this calamity, and 
think it augurs most favorably for the 
successful result of your great enter 
prise. 

The light which some knowledge of 
the Science of Association has poured 
upon my mind, has changed despondency 
into hope, gloom into cheerfulness. Mey re- 
ligious feelings T trust have been’ purified. 
I can more intelligently and confidently 
trust in God, and the reflection that we 
all are members of one another, excites 
benevolent feelings in my heart. I trust 
I may live to do something towards 
spreading the knowledge of this Divine 
Science, and that when I die the con- 
dition and prospects of the human race 
may be greatly improved. F. 


VARIETIES. 


Translated frum the Deutsche Schnellpost. 


Brestav, Jan. 10. The Silesian Ga- 
zefte informs us as follows: ** The erim- 
inal process against Jonn Ronce on ac- 
count of alleged injurious expressions in 
his appeal, which has before been no~ 
ticed, has actually commenced. He has 
already once been summoned before the 
court to hear the complaint, but has not 
ascertained who was the complainant, and 
does not know against whom he has to 
defend himself, which however is. not of 
much consequence. Although it can be 
foreseen that this process will undergo # 
great complication, it is certain that the 
investigation will attract universal inter- 
est in all parts of Germany. The ques 
tion is not solely concerning severe ex- 
pressions cast separately forth by Ronge, 
and which have yet to be proved to be 
injurious to those servants of the Chris- 
tian Church who hold to Romish tenets, 
but it is a decision by the laws, ina wide- 
spread conflict of principles. It is thecon- 
flict of eeclesiastical freedom against ec- 
clesiastical restraint, the conflict of free 
inquiry against dead faith in traditions. 
The question is, whether that part of the 
German people who have freed them- 
selves from Rome, have the right to go 
forward in the vigorous improvement of 
their Church, which they have commen- 
eed. It is for this reason, natural that 
all who are penetrated with the necessi- 
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ty of the present reformation should fol- 
low the course of this trial with the most 
By it the abuses and 
evils which they have felt and rejected 
will be made the subject of profound and 
conelusive legal investigation, which in 
any case, whether the process ends in fa- 
vor of Ronge or against him, must work 
beneficently in the growth and establish- 
ment of the Universal Christian Church. 


earnest attention. 





Henry Herne, according to J. P. Ly- 
ser, inthe Wiener Zeitschrift, was born at 
Diisseldorf in 1799, and was baptized as 
a Catholic in the church of St. Ulrica at 
that place. His father, a Jew by birth 
and an elder brother of Solomon Heine 
of Hamburg, married a Catholic lady of 
Geldern, — Heine’s mother who is still 
living,— and became a Christian. Heine 
was educated in the former Jesuit’s col- 
lege. He has never changed his faith, 
and would never have changed it he has 
often said, even if he had been born a 
Jew. 

> As the coffins of eighteen Dukes 
and Duchesses of Croy were borne to a 
church in old Condé, they were obliged 
to pass two frontier lines, the Belgian 
and the French. The Belgian custom 
house officers guessed at the quantity of 
bones probably contained in the coffins, 
and collected 2 franes 4 cent., as export 
duty for eighteen skeletons of former ru- 
lers! O vanity of human greatness! | 
When Tyrol belonged to Bavaria, a cus- 
tom house officer at Botzen collected the 
duty on a ‘‘holy body,’’ coming from 
Italy, according to the rate for smoked 
flesh as laid down in the Tariff. 





D> Since, according to order of the 
authorities, no evangelical church can now 
be opened to the German Catholics, 
Ronge baptized a child at Bernstadt on 
the 18th January, in severe weather, under | 
God's open sky. 





D> At the first performance of the 
new opera the ‘‘ Star of Seville,’’ at 
Paris, Meyerbeer, Halevy, Auber, Doni- | 
zetti, Spontini, Niedermeier, Adam, and 
Carafa, were present. In 1822, the sing- 
er Ehlers, who is now passing his old 
age in retirement at Mayence, gave a 
concert at Vienna, at which Beethoven, | 
Weber, Weigel, Gyrowetz, and Rossini, 
were among the hearers, 





A Virtvoso on tHe Frencn Horn. | 
The virtuosodom which fills up our whole | 
city, says a Berlin correspondent of the | 
‘* Europa,”’ is always a delightful means | 
of escaping for the moment from all pub- | 
lic and private cares. It is a soothing | 
palliative, and sometimes a beneficent, 
miraculous balsam ; the French Horn of 


/owned, others borrowed. 


hit the wrong object. 
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Vivier is certainly the latter. 
French virtuoso gave a splendid concert 
at the Opera House the other evening, 
and carried his audience to the very 
height of eestacy. By his genial and 


deep-souled performance he gave his in- | 


strument a magie power of tone which 
never before seemed possible, and which 
excited the greatest astonishment. What 
he made of his instrument seemed the 
more a musical riddle when he played it 
literally double, holding fast the ground 
tone and at the same time executing 
the melody by which he accomplished 
effects bordering on the inconceivable. 
This instrument of nature 
which contains in itself the fundamental 
elements of all music has hitherto been 
wanting in the instrumental domain of 
modern virtuosodom, but M. Vivier has 
given it a place there which makes ita 


earliest 


dangerous rival of the violin, violoncello, 
and piano. 





uP A certain Herr Grove lately lee- 
tured at Dantzic, to crowded audiences, 
on the art of boiling coffee. 





Activity. ‘* | have lived,’’ said Dr. 
Clark, ‘‘to know that the great secret 
of human happiness is this: — Never 
suffer your energies to stagnate. The old 
adage of ‘too many irons in the fire,’ 
conveys an abominable lie. You cannot 
have too many — poker, tongs, and all : — 
keep them a-going.”’ 





SERMONS ARE LIKE Guns. Some are 
large, others small ; some are long, others 
short; some are new, others old; some 
are bright, others rusty ; some are made 


'to be looked at, others to be used; some 


are joaded, others empty; some are 
Some are air- 
guus, some pop-guns, some of every size, 
from the pocket pistol to the Paixhan 
gun. Some are charged only with pow- 


der, and make a great noise and smoke. 


Some send only small shot, that irritate 


rather than kill. Some carry heavy 
metal, that does execution. Some dis- 
charge chain ,shot, mowing down whole 
platoons. Some are wide-mouthed mor- 
tars, throwing only bomb shells. Some 
are duelling pistols, used only in contro- 
versy — vile things ! 
bent. Some flash in the pan. Some 
make a terrible fiz, the charge all eseap- 
ing at the priming hole. Some shoot too 


high, some too low, some sideways, a) 
few directly at the point. 
aimed at nothing and hit it. 


Some are 
Some seat- 
ter prodigiously ; some kick their owners 
over. Some are unerring ; others always 
Some have too 
much wadding, and vice versa. Some 
are alarm guns; others are complimer 
tary guns, used only for salutes on spe- 
cial occasions. 
constituting a battery ; others are swivels, 
made to turn in any direction. Some are 
useful, some useless, some dangerous. 


Some amuse, some frighten, some exas- | 
| perate, some explode, some gain the vic- 


tory. Very much depends upon the 


manner in which they are made and man- 


aged.— Christian Watchman. 


This | 


Some go off half. 


Some are in @ series, 





BROOK FARM SCHOOL, 
The Directors of the School connected 

with the Brook Farm Association have made 

arrangements for enlarging the establish. 


ment, and are now prepared to receive an 
additional number of pupils. 


The course of study comprises instruction 
in the various branches usually taught in the 
High Schools and Academies of° New Eng. 
land, with particular attention to the modern 
European languages and literature. 


Pupils of different ages and of both sexes 
are received; a constant maternal care ex. 
ercised over the youngest; and the more ad. 
vaneed subject to the friendly counsel and 
assistance of the teachers, without the re. 
straints of arbitrary discipline. Young men 
are fitted for College, or for commercial pur. 
suits, or carried through a course of instrue- 
tion, in the higher branches usually taught 
in the University. 

Lessons are given in Music, Dancing, 
Drawing, and Painting, without any extra 
charge. 

The School is under the immediate direc. 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Ripiey, Mr. Dwienr, 
and Mr. Dana, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments; and 
every pupil of tender age is entrusted to 
the particular care of a lady of the establish. 
ment, who has charge of his wardrobe, per- 
sonal habits, and physical education. 

For young children, who are deprived of 
parental care, and for older pupils who wish 
to pursue a thorough and exact course of 
'study, without the usual confinement of a 
‘large seminary, it is believed that this 
School affords advantages, that are rarely to 
be met with. 

TERMS,— Four Douxars a week for 
board, washing, fuel, lights, and instruction 
in all branches. 

Application may be made by mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 


Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. } 


March 21, 1846. 
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THE HARBINGER 

Is published simultaneously at New York 
and Boston, by the Broox Farm PHaLany, 
every Saturday morning. Office in New 
York, BurGeEss, StrinGer & Co., No. 222 
Broadway ; and in Boston, Reppine & Co., 
No. 8 State Street. 

Terms. Two Dollars a year, or One Dol 
lar for six months, payable invariably in ad- 
vance. Ten copies tor Fifteen Dollars. 

I? Periodical Agents, Post Masters, As 
sociation Clubs, and all persons wishing te 
diffuse the principles defended in this paper, 
by forwarding Frereen Donuars, will be 
supplied with Ten Corres. 

| ComMMUNICATIONS and REMITTANCE 
should be addressed to the publishers in New 
York and Boston, or to the “ Editors of the 
Harbinger,” Brook Farm, West Roxbury, 
Mass. 

C7 Single copies for sale at the Harbinget 
Offices, No. 222 Broadway, New York, and 
| No. 8 State Street, Boston, and by booksellers 
_and periodical agents throughout the U-States. 
| Price, 6 1-4 cents. 
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